























those da: je ate, drank, laughed, and talked, and observed all that | ty that I made my statement, now, our authority, I lose 
was ing around him?” wager !’ ‘otgive me, your iY PE a mmingey By 
. “I do not think he did the last,” returned the Englishman ; “be was peel op thee one everybody down their pipes, and paid him 
- too much absorbed in his other reflections, I ong, That the respect that was his due as the Sovereign of England.” ‘ 
Sir John, and that French doctor, and the fades who Much as this anecdote amused me (as did several others anent the 


played their parts so well, came here with him. Depend upon it, it was | eccentricities of the monarch; which were then told: to me by the sons of 
all planned in some tavera in London, and merely put into execution in | men who lived in the last century), it did not clear up the aie which 
this ancient abode.” had taken so firm s hold of my imagination. the Third could 
“Tt may beso. An acquaintance with the locality was, probably, all woh pesirana be the man to whom the German and his companion had 
that was required to complete the business,” alluded ; nor the burden of the story I had just heard, “the deed” which 
“ And yet he must have been here before, and no doubt was in the | had been “done” in “ the Star.” 
habit of using this house.” Presently the two gentlemen re-entered the parlour, each holding in 
“ How old do you suppose this house to be—the structure?” his hand a book. They appeared a little disappointed at sates the 
“ T should say, judging from the height, or rather the lowness, of the | room oceupied by three persons; nevertheless, they took their places 
ceiling, the formation of the staircase, the gables, the beams, and the | near the pone ey called for some whisky and hot water, and 
exterior generally, that it was built as far back as the reign of Henry the | to smoke their cigars. Very few minutes had elapsed before I se an 
Sixth or Seventh. Even the oldest of the buildings in the vicinity—ex- Cppoctantly of en g them in conversation, and I ventured to ask 
Wg lnted eat te) lameote he Gd fo SOIT Hie had nana, 004 ie tee poet 
“Yes, I no anecdo juat re! ? He none, and the two gentlemen a 
Vor. 37. NEW YORK, JULY 23, 1859. No. 30. “Tn those dave, no doubt, this was the inn, and was as much fre- | peared to enjoy it vastly. -” ll 
- | quented as the White Hart Hotel or the Castle is now-a-days.” The German gentleman, addressing me, and seemingly pitying me for 
“ Much as I was struck with that stately pile of buildings, which seem | thinking the houre owned its fame to an anecdote connected with a 
Biterature. to represent the firmness, the solidity, the wealth, the power, and the King, = “Do you not know that it was in this house, and most pro- 
au y in 


















































































































pride of this great and wonderfal nation, I confess to you that they have this room, that Shakspeare laid most of the scenes in The Merry 
MAGENTA. not for me that peculiar kind of interest, that indescribable charm, which | Wives of Windsor ? that this is, in fact, the Veritable ‘Star and Garter’ to 
this old house 2 which all the characters so ofter allude in the comedy ?”’ 
BY TOM TAYLOR. . =s = a a Often as I run i. here, I aoe pass * “Ts it car Gi I srcloayee, looking round the old room with the 
4 ouse without having a good stare at it, experiencing a sensation | greatest interest imaginable. 

eo Xow nes in pe ee _ laicemmnh which you will readily conceive, but which it would be difficult forme} “It is the very house, sir,” said the Eaglish gentleman. “ Yes, thisis 
bb oe es, dykes by dusty wenn, i to describe.” the room, no doubt, in which Sir Jobn Falstaff is made to receive Mr. 
‘And cot se os the pli a i Sleue.— “When I get back to Germany, and tell my friends of all that I have | Ford, and say to him, ‘Master Brook, thou shalt know, I will pre- 
Pn Nr ene ie ein ao iestieb Sener Ok " seen in England—the many things that afforded me such immense de- | dominate o’er the peasant,’ &c. ; this is the house of which the host says 

The dead lie thick still : foes all at peace Sh roen. light—I will not fail to tell them I ate a beefsteak, and bread, and to Falstaff, ‘ My chambers are honourable. Fie! Privacy? Fie!’” 
e ° 4 - peay: and arank a quart of ale, in a — Hae, 99 long ys Oe Beal <A bs a we Med Sha tm = German, opening the book. “ Here 
an rman language—nay more, so long as world lasts and is in- | we are ne—Room ia the Garter Inn.’ ‘Scene—Another Room in 
OL an tenaen Ie meed oe a . habited—will be heard of, and read of, and pictured to the mind of man, | the Garter Inn.’ ‘Doctor Caius—Vere is mine hoste de Jarterre?’ 

Y te . life here lak 4 i + ore in every land where books are to be found.’ ‘ Host.—Here, master doctor, in perplexity and doubtful dilemma.’ ” 
‘Of hopes ab leave + of joys ond As I was a stranger in Windsor, and as I had not even loeked at the} We sat talking so long on the subject of the play that I took no heed 


Of these unb ’d sleepers, grim and sign of the inn into which I hurried to escape the shower, I began to | of time, missed the last train, and had to stay all night. I did not, how- 


gory, wonder where I was, and what the peculiar charm the old house pos- | ever, regret it. At eleven o’clock we had supper, and, the meal over 
Who knows, out of the world how mach each with him bears? | sossed in the eyes of two gentlemen, whose conversation and mode of ex-| the Englishman read out the greater part of the play with great gusto, 


‘ ‘i pressing themselves were those of really clever people ; and further, | keeping the German gentleman and myself in roars of laughter. It was 
Ss ort heme ree po ge ’ who was this great man who had been there foully murdered by a Sir | long past twelve before we retired to those quaint little bed.chambers I 
This a sick father’ ip chery ¢ Ghat a blind mstherh ¢ John Somebody, having as his accomplices a doctor, a parson, and two | have already described, and in which, at one time or another, Shakspeare 

For him in Paris, reo me oveniax star; ‘ jades. I did not like to leave the room and make inquiries. In truth, | had doubtless often taken a night’s rest. 

Alo wing heat {ts care in labour soutien, abvanan yay onrieeihy was ee pa intense, I re like wo one Peay the any oy eaprme = arose win. aaa aan another look y 

a word of the discourse, especially as my presence did not seem to impose | the premises and the streets, in one of which one of the scenes in 
Till taught by arms of price, how far they strike—how far f apon facet the no ba yiases or be ag me ove mone here poh is _ b a = is we took = ten o’clock 
they on, quietly and energetically, ing it for granted that I | train for Waterloo ge. On the road to town, the German gentle- 
= wae —a= at of her? was intent on the newspaper which I had taken up, and was running my | man confined his conversation almost entirely to Ghehapeate, “ghane 
“Through the illumined streets the triam - ag eye over. works, he told me, were more appreciated in his country than in Eag- 
Under her winitew waving bannes — 8°; “ Let us stay bere to-night,” suggested the German. “ Let us have | land even; and that a play of Shakspeare’s, no matter in what part of 
And shoutiag crowds te Novre Dame that flow a bed in the old house.” - Germany it might be acted, never failed to attract as many persons as 
Hide meron hide the t which might such triumphs blar ! “ With all my heart,” said the Englishman. “And we will stand at|the house would hold, while in all the schools and universities Shak- 

? , id 


the bar, and in the tap, and conjure up all the characters that frequented | speare was a species of class-book; that the Germans, much as they 
the house in those days—the laundresses, the washers, the wringers, the | esteemed and venerated their own great poets and dramatists—Goethe 








THE WEE BIT BIRDIE ? drawers, the bullies, and “ the drunken knaves-that had not the fear of | and Schiller—placed Shakspeare far, far above them ; that two poets of 
God :” not that mine host shall lead us on with a well-baited delay till | very great celebrity, and men of great learning—namely, Ludwig Tieck 
There was a little maiden we have to pawn something to pay his bill!” and Schlegel—had devoted themselves for a considerable period to the 
Walked at her father’s side, The German gentleman Bal | very heartily at this remark, though | translation of the great dramatist’s works; and that they had rendered 
All through the daisiéd meadows, whatever wit it contained was entirely lost upon me at the time. his thoughts and his expressions with an exactness, a poetry, and a 
In the cool of eventide. “Have you received no promise of satisfaction at her hands?” said | vigour, which none save those thoroughly acquainted with both the 
the Englishman, gravely. English languages could properly appreciate. 
He called her his wee bit birdie, “ Never!’ ejaculated the German. “ But with reference to The Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ I observed, defer- 
. For, as they went along, “Have you infportaned her to such a purpose?” entially, “ it is not considered to be a work worthy of Shakspeare. Co- 
To him her chatter sounded “ Never bo medy was not hie forte, and it is supposed that the work was written at 
More sweet than any song. “ Of what quality was your love, then?” the instance of Queen Elizabeth, who wished to see Falstaff in love.” 
: “ Like a fair house built upon another man’s ground ; so that I have| “It is very true,” said the German, “ that after reading eome of his 
And the blinking stars, and the stillness, lost my edifice, by mistaking the place where I erected it.” best tragedies, The Merry Wives of Windsor leads you te thiuk that it is mot 
And the amber-swimming West, Here they both indulged in hearty laughter. I ‘confess that this part | worthy of his great genius. But that is not how we should look at it. 
Filled with wonder and feeling of their discourse was to me both incomprehensible and incoherent. I | Take it with all its defects--the improbability of the story, and the 
The wee bit birdie’s breast. desire also to state that, although my acquaintance with literature is | slenderness of its construction as a dramatic composition—what other 
not precisely insignificant, my memory is not a very retentive one, writer of comedy has ever written, or could have written, a piece to 
And she prattled a hundred fancies, “Let us go to the bookseller’s in Castle Street and buy the volume,” | equal it? Who but Shakepeare could baye conceived the ‘situations’ 
Child-like, quaint, and fair— said the Englishman. which, in themselves, abound with genuine hamour? Who could haye 
She longed to be the thistle-down, “ Certainly,’’ said the German. created the characters, and have sustained them so well? And who 
- And sail the evening air ; ‘ Rising from their chairs, they left the room ; but previously to doing | could have penned the dialogue, which is not only full of wit from be- 
so, each of them made to me a very polite bow, which I returned. The | ginning to end, but which contains some of the quaintest and most origi- 
And watch, from the midway ether, moment they took their departure I rang the bell. The waiter came. nal similes and metaphors that were ever spokea? No. If Shakespeare 
The deep-green earth grow dim ; “ What is the sign of this house?” I asked. descended from his mighty eminence to write that comedy, he came 
Then follow the sinking Sun, to break “ Sign, sir? We call it the Star, sir.” down to a level so lofty that no other author ever could hope to reach it, 
In some brightening Bast with him. ‘‘ Was apy murder ever committed in this honse ?” not even your ‘ Rare Ben Jonson.’ ” 
“Marder, sir? No, sir. Never ’eard o’ none, sir.”’ “True!” said the English gentleman. “ And Doctor Johnson makes 
Or, in an ancient forest “Then for what is the house famoug?”’ a similar remark touching the authorship of several plays which are su 
To live as a Fairie Queen, “ Famous, sir? Nothink partic’ler, that I am aware of, sir.”’ posed not to have been written by Shakspeare, because they are so infe- 
And be served by a myriad sportive sprites ‘“‘ Who were those gentlemen who were here just now?” rior to Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Lear, Richard the Third, Shylock, and Corio- 
In silver suit and sheen ; “ Those gentlemen, sir? Don’t know, sir. The thin gentleman often | Janus.” . 
comes in here, sir, looks round, and has a glass of ale, sir. But the stout} ‘All our great actors—the greatest of them especially—namely, the 
And the never-fading flowers to wear gentleman, sir, I never saw before to-day, sir.” immortal Fleck, the inimitable Schrider, and the admirable Lange, have 
That grow by the Fairie wells, Nor did a conversation which I had, a few minutes afterwards, with | acknowledged that they owe their powers and their fame to the enthusi- 
And over the Fairie lakes to glide, the landlord of the inn, afford me any enlightenment. Of bie own know- | asm they experienced when studying Shukespeare, whose conceptions of 
To the chiming of unseen bells ; ledge, he could only say that the house was famous for the excellent | the great, the strong, and the terrible were so far superior to those of all 
quality of the liquors that were drank in it, I asked him if he would | other writers whom they had studied. Tieck, one of Shakspeare’s trans- 
And to speak, and a palace fine should stand rmit me to inspect the upper rooms. He consented most cheerfully. | lators (in an Hssay on the Drama and Acting), propounds a doctrine, that in 
Where the wood-grass whistled wild, Rios now nearly dark, and preceded by the waiter, who held a candle- | the days of Shakspeare there must have lived an actor of great genius (a 
Porphyry arches, and carven pearl, stick in his hand, I ascended the old and narrow straight staircase, and | man like Fleck), and for whom Shakspeare wrote, especially his great 
Over crystal pillars piled. entered a passage, on either side of which were bed-rooms, some of them } characters; for he says ‘it was not until I saw Fieck that 1 thoroughly 
P about the size and height of the poop cabins of a six or seven-hundred- | comprehended the pathos and other peculiarities of the great dramatist ; 
Once again he walked the meadows, ton ship, some of the windows being not much bigger than a large sheet | he, Fleck, gave those wonderful passages, those sudden stops, and then 
In the gloaming’s golden grey, of foolscap. The house must have been always kept in excellent repair, | those torrents of speech, with a force, passion, and dignity that no living 
But not the wee bit birdie came for it was in precisely the same condition as it was when “ the deed was | tragedian, to my mind, bas ever approached.’ ” 
That daisy-whitened way. done there, and when he was probably all alone.”’ “Tt is certain that Shakespeare was not a great actor ; that he had not 
My curiosity was now so greatly excited that I determined upon wait- | the power of personifying his own creations himself,’ said the English 
For we suffer a will we do not ken, ing until the return of the two gentlemen, and ask them to do me the | gentleman, “ or he would scarcely have played such an inferior part as 
And the kind mysterious Powers favour of informing me for what“ the Star” was so famous? and why two | the Ghost in Hamlet. But that he had a man in his eye, for this part or 
Had changed those child-like dreams to fact, gentlemen of their evident capacity and education should regard its pre- | that part, when he conceived it, and wrote it, is open to question. J, 
In a higher sense than ours. cincts as hallowed? Hearing footsteps in the passage, I began to think | however, think with Tieck, that he bad, and that he was stimulated to 
how I should address the strangers. Two persons entered the parlour, | put forth his wonderful powers by the reflection that what he created 
And her pulsing stream of soul had run called for gin and water and pipes of tobacco. They were not the Ger- | would be well rendered and realised on the boards ; while Hamlet's ad- 
To its main-like home afar, man and hisEnglish companion. They were two tradesmen of the town. | vice to the Players is a sufficient proof of how keenly he felt « disappoint- 
ay hy the light of the farthest Sua This I gleaned from the remarks they made concerning the approaching | ment on this head.” 
d highest-hanging star. election, and the manner in which they discussed the respective merits| “It must have maddened him to have witnessed an actor who did not 
. of the sitting members. convey to the audience his meaning. I remember, some four or five 
And purer blooms the wee bird wore My heart being ready to crack with impatience, I was tempted to put | years ago, Boing to Berlin to see a little piece—it was only a farce— 
Than io Fairie world ever blew, a few questions to one of these persons, a very good-natured, middle- | which I had ———” 
And_a brighter than Fairie crown she bore, aged person. i Here the German checked himeelf, looked at his companion, blushed, 
And a sweeter life she knew. “ Do you live in Windsor, sir ?”’ I said. shook his head, and then oy The Englishman laughed with him, 
. : . “Yes, sir. Igvas born and bred here.” and gave a shake of his head, a shudder, and then made a wry face, 
“ This is a very old house 2” —- was ve, et. I could am comprehend this; but I did not 
“ Very, sir.” feel warran io asking for an explanation. 
rr NO MURDER, AFTER ALL! & pis a EM it not?” I could have listened to the discourse of these gentlemen for the whole 
“This is the very house, depend on’t, ia which the deed was done !”’ “ Well, I don’t know, sir. I uses it, as did my father and my grand- | day, and wished in my heart that the train was going to Southampton, or 
“ Not the least doubt, I should say. Maybe in this very room.” father before me. It’s handy to my shop over the way, you see, sir; and | to any equally distant terminus, Bat, alas! we had arrived at the plat- 
. = P.. one of those little back bed-rooms off the s , when he | I am at home-in half-a-minute, if f am wanted for anything.” form, and the collector put bis head into the carriage in which we were 
was one. 


, “But was not there some great crime—a murder—once committed | seated, and uttered those usually welcome, but npon this occasion, horri- 
The first speaker was an English gentleman of about nine-and-twenty | here?” ble words,—“ Tickets, please, gentlemen!" On alighting from the car- 


ears of age, of rather slim figure, dark eyes, and intellectual brow.| “Not that I ever heard of, sir.’ Then turning to his friend, he asked, | riage, an old friend of mine greeted not only myself, but the German and 


e second speaker was a German gentleman of about thirty-two, who | “Did you, William, ever hear of anything of the sort ?”” the English gentleman. My friend, a literary man of some celebrity, had 
spoke our language with a very imperfect accent, though grammatically.| “No,” was the emphatic reply. “Murder! Lord bless us! who } come to the station to meet his sister, who had been on a visit to some 
Unlike his companion, he was short and stout, and had light hair and 


would ever think of committing murder under the very nose of Windsor | relations at Slough. She was not, however, in the train; and my friend 
moustache, a remarkably clever head and features, and piercing grey | Castle? The only thing for which I ever heard the house much talked | who had busines in the Strand, and had hired a cab, offered me a seat in 
eyes glittered from behind the large spectacles which he wore, and was | about by my old father was in connection with Kiog George III. when | it, which I gladly accepted. : 
in the habit of continually adjusting. he was & little bit cracky. One day, before they made him out down-| ‘ Who were those gentlemen?” I asked him. 
ie The dialogue, of which I have given the commencement, was held in right mad, he came in here—into this very room—and being dressed} “Do you not know them?” 
the parlour of an inn in Peascod Street, Windsor, and not more than a | more like a farmer than a king, nobody knew who he was, and never| ‘ NotI; though we shook hands at parting. I met them yesterday at 
stone’s-throw from the walls of St. George’s Chapel. I had been to | dreamt that it was George III. Well, down he sits, and enters into the | Windsor, and spent a very pleasant evening in their company ; but I 
Windsor for a day’s holiday, and being without an umbrella, and over- | talk that was going on. Presently the king says something or other | don’t know the name of either of them.” 
taken by a shower of rain, I ran into this ian—the nearest at hand—and | which one of the company, a butcher, disputed. The king, however, held| ‘Is it possible? Well, I will tell you who they are. The Englishman 
called for some refreshment, which was served me in the room in which | to his opinion, whereupon the butcher says to him: ‘Look here, my | has written very many pieces for the stage, and nearly all of them have 
the German and Englishman were sitting. good fellow, I will bet you a bowl of punch on that matter!’ ‘Done!’ | been very successful. By repute, you know him intimately.” 
The expression made use of—“ the deed was done,” and “ when he says the king. ‘Done!’ says the butcher. ‘Now who will you refer it| My friend mentioned his name. Of course, I knew him by repute. 
Was all alone”—led me to believe, or conclude, that the conversation | to?’ ‘ Anybody you like,’ says the king, ‘who koows anything about | What play-going person does not ? 
of these gentlemen had reference to some celebrated murder, and that | horses.’ ‘ Well, the head-groom at the royal stables?”says the butcher.| ‘‘ And who is the German?” I asked. 
the inn in which it had been committed, like the King’s Arms in Ragely, | ‘ Yes,’ says the king ; ‘but you and I must get under the table when the “A dramatist of the highest celebrity in his own country. His come: 
had become notorious in consequence. Nor did the dialogue, as it was | question is put by @ third party. He must not see either of us, as he may | dies and farces bold the boards in Vienna and Berlio, and at all minor 
do aught to remove this impression. On the contrary, it | be known to you, and you tok ’ Agrees: says the butcher. Weil, | capitals where the German neque is spoken, At twenty-three years 
“ it. sir, a messenger was sent off to the groom, and down he comes to | of age he produced a play which had a ran almost unprecedented. He 
Do you not experience a sensation of awe,” said the German, hold- | settle the question ; and he settled it against the king. Whereupon the | is an amazingly clever man, and is over here, ia Eogland, on business, 
ing his for a moment, and looking up at the low ceiling, ‘‘ when | king crawls from under the table, and looking at the head-groom, who | as well as on pleasure. He is writing a piece, ia which several of the 
You reflect that in this very room—for it must have been the parlour in ' fell down on his knees, he says to him: ‘ Why, it was upon your authori- | scenes are laid in London and its vicinity. Where did you meet them ?”’ 
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GLEANINGS FROM AN OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 
ies at's gost cla Engleh"Carotse, published, itt yeu 1 

. yy 
) Master of he Rone sae cated of ical Deanaledie tent it 
has cocurred to us that half an hour in the company of its author, 
Jobo Copgrave, may afford some amusement and instruction to our 


Having premised was a monk—an Augustinian of Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, where be ftourlesed in the beginning of the fifteenth centary—it is 

to add that he bad a great horror of heretics, aod, of 
could not have written the history of his country without indulg- 
Fag ta If in an occasional fling at them. Butin this he appears only 
in his ecclesiastical character ; as a man, he wus a thorough Britoo, and 
‘hated’ popes and cardinals, and all manner of foreign interferers what- 
soever, with a bitter hatred. Nor does be appear to have made any 
secret of his insalar feelings ; on the contrary, baving first satisfied the 
Papal Nemesis by retailing a few of the stereotyped slanders—pardon 

hroni inst the Collards, he evidently feels himself 
we at liberty ¢o divulge his plain, uavarnished opinions about the 


example or two of the former : it is the hooded monk, and not John 
Capgrave, that says-of the great pioneer of the Reformation : 
“In the ix yere of this Kyng [Richard II.] John Wieklef, the orgon 
of the devel, the enmy of the Cherch, the confusion of men, the ydol of 
eresie, the meroure of ypocrisie, the norischer of sciame, be the rithful 
dome of God, was smet with a horibil paralsie thorw oute his body. 
And this veniauns fell upon him on Seynt Thomas day in Cristmasse ; 
but he deyed not til Seynt Silvestir day. And worte was he smet on 
Seynt Thomas day, ageyn whom he had greetly offendid, letting men 
of that pilgrimage ; und eonvenieutly deied he in Silvestir fest, ageyn 
whom he had venemously berkid for dotacion [endowment] of the 
Cherch.” 
In the same spirit, but with less bitterness, perhaps, our chronicler de~ 
the accusation and defence of Sir John Oldcastle, when he was ar- 
for his religious epinions in 1414, The story is told in so gra- 
@ manner, that we cannot forbear giving it entire : 


“ There the bischop rehereed that for contumacie he stood acursed ; 
and if he wold mekely submitte him to the Cherch, he wold asoile him. 
Oldcastel stood, and wold non ask ; but took out of his bosom a bille 
endented ; and, whan he had red it, took it to the bischoppis. Then seid 
the archbisobop, ‘Lo, Ser Jon, here be many good thingis in your bille : 
but ye mast answer to otbir thingis that be put on you, touching the Sa- 
crament of the Auter, and the powere of the Cherch, and mech othir 
thing. He seide, to, this, that he wold gyve no othir answere than was 
writio in his bille. Thanne the archbischop took him certeyn Articules 
in a bille, to whech he assigned him that he echuld answere on the Mone- 
day folowand. And whan the day was come, the archbischop inqwired 
of him if he wold be assoiled after the forme of the Cherch. He seid, 
nay : he loked aftir no absolucion but of God. And of the Sacrament of 
the Aater he said thus—“ Evene as Crist, whil He went bere was God 
and man, the manbod mite men se, but not the Godhed ; s0 in the sacra- 
ment is Christis bodi and bred : the bred may men se, but not Cristis bodi.’ 
He seid more— That the determinacion of the Cherch, and the Doctou- 
ris, that sei the revers, ar pleyaly ageyn Holy Scriptare.’ For the Sa- 
crament of Pevauns, he seide—‘ That what man is in grevous synne, and 
coude not rise fro his synne, it is ful necessarie that he have a wise preest 
to telle him the maner of hie amendment. But that a man schuld be 
echrive to his propir prest, or to a othir preest, it is no nede ; for contri- 
tion withoute Sealeesloune purgith al synne.’ For teppers of the 
Crosse, he seid—‘* That Body that hing on the Crosse schald be wor- 
chipid, and nothing but He.’ And whan thei asked him what worchip 
he wold do to the ymage on the Crosse, he seide he wold wipe it, and 
kepe it clene. Than thei asked him what he seid of the Pope. He 
seid, ‘ The Pope is Antecrist ; bischoppis be his membris, and freres be 
his tayl’” 

We will now see what Capgrave himself thought of the Pope, premis- 
ing only that the free expression of the opinions of a fifteenth-centary 
monk, writing not long after William Sautre had been burnt to death for 
a trifle, must carry t weight with it to all unprejudiced minds, and 
is especially valuable in these days, when Cardinal Archbishops of West- 
minster are in the way of starring it in Ireland, and publishing to the 
world, with something like Papal imprimaturs, an account of their “ pro- 

rese,”? afterwards, This is the old monk’s account of the state of the 
id Isle in the year of grace, 1393 : 

“In the month of Auguste was it proclaimed thorow oute Ynglond, 
that alle Erischmen be at home, in her ieee) owne lond, in the fest of 
Nativite of oure Lady, in peyne of lesing of her hed. It was proved be 
experiens that there were com to Yoglond so many Erischmen that the 

h cuntre, whech longeth to the King of Yoglond, was so voyded fro 
his dwelleris that the wilde Erisch were com in, and had dominacioune 
of al that cuntre. And, more ovyr, it was noted, that in King Edward 

me the Thirde, whan he had set there bis bank, his juges, and his 
chekyr, he received eviry yere xxx M. pound ; and now the Kyn 
Richard was fayn to pay yerly to defens of the same cuntre xxx M. 
mark.” 








: 


And thus he manifests his thoroughly English hatred of Papal interfe- 
rence : 

This Pope [Clement VI.] gave the benefices of England to the Car- 
@inales that were vacaunt, and mad newe tytiles thereto. That herd the 
Kyng, and withstood it, and forbad in peyne of prisonment no man bryng 
no swech provysiones into his lond. And upon this he wrote a solempne 
letter onto the Pope that he schuld not interrupt the privilege of this 
lond, ne prive hem of her — that were patrones of cherches. For 
whanne a aliene hath care of a puple that knowith not her tonge, the 
ong of the Cherch are trewly gadered, but the tecbing of soule is not 

Eke he wrote that it was perel onto the rem, that swech men scbhuld 
be promoted here that were enmyes to the lond, which schuld knowe al 
the councel of the lond, to the confusion of the same. And the clerkys 
of lond, that were of gret letterure and of blessed lyf, schulde be 
Te , and alienes accepted: this schuld frowe to gret mischef of the 
lond ; for few men schuld have appetite for to lerne. Many othir sua- 
siones were in that lettere ageyn thoo provisiones.”’ 

What can be more clear than that the heart of the writer was with his 
own English king, and not at all with the intrusive Italian pontiff? 
Again, we find the following complimentary allusions : 

“In this tyme [A. D. 1402) cam oute a bulle fro the Court, which re- 
vokid alle the graces that had be graunted many yeres befure ; of whech 
ros mech slandir and obliqui ageyo the Cherch ; for thei seide pleynly 
that it was no more trost to ihe Pope-writing than to a dogges tail wag- 
gyng, [!] for as oft as he wold gader mony, so oftyn wold he anullen eld 
graces, and graunt new!” 

A dog’s tail wagging! So much, then, for the Pope’s infallibility ! 
Let us see an old English monk’s reason for giving him the title of * his 
Holiness :” “ Solempoe embassiatouris of the Kyngis party of Yaglond 
were sent [A.D, 1354] to the Court of Rome,—Herry, duk of Laocastir ; 
Richard, erl of Arundel ; William, biscop of Norwich, and Gy Brian, 
kayte. But whan thei come thidir, with fraude of the courtesanes whech 
were comenealis (table-companioo,} with the Pope, thei were illuded!” 
Pretty company this for St. Peter’s chair, to say nothing of his lineal 
successor, its worthy occupant! And with stories such as these we could 
fill many a page; but it is better to refer our readers to the volume it- 
self, especially bidding them remember, while they peruse its pages, 
that these accounts of medieval popery cannot be set aside as Protestant 
exaggerations, seeing they are the work of “a pore Frere of the Here- 
mites of Seynt Austya, in the Convent of Lenne,’’ who died nearly a 
century before the Reformation was accomplished. 

We will conclude with an extract which has peculiar interest in these 
days of volunteer companies and rumours of wars. We have got rid of 
the Pope, and only allow him to play at balls and censures now, but we 
have not got rid of our old brave spirit. With the memories of our re- 
cent wars within us, and the dangers of the present war tanstsning us, 
it is something to be able to boast that the children are worthy of the 
fathers,—just as.careless and grumbling in time of peace, just as pre- 
pared to meet sudden war, and go in, safely, forvictory. The following 
extract reads more like a paragraph from some recent number of the 
Times, than the grambling of a monk in the fifteenth century : 

“ What does it avail us to read of the examples of illustrious men, 
and not to imitate them? For it is the opinion of many that, if the sea 


_ were kept by our navy, many good results would follow ; it would give 


a to merchants, secure access to fishers, the quiet of peace to 
‘the inhabitants of the kingdom, to our king himself a large mcasure of 








lory. Oar coeniee at.us,and say, ‘Take the “ sbip” off from 
SE ettoud te y; and stamp a “sheep” upon it, boeing reby 

our own cowardice,” since we, who used to be conquerors na- 
tons, re now being uered by all nations. Tbe men of old used to 
call the sea ‘ the wall of Eogland,’ and what thiak you that our enemies, 
now that they are upon the wall, will do to the inhabitants who are un- 
prepared to receive them? Forasmuch as this matter hath already for 
the space of many years been neglected, it hath happened that already 
our ships are scanty, our sailors few in number, and those unskilled in 
‘seamanship for want of practice. May the Lord take away this our re- 
proach, and raise up the spirit of bravery in our nation! May he strip 
off the false and feigned friendships of nations, lest on sudden, when we 
dread them not, they come upon us!” 

We have gleaned one extract more—a French invasion in 1403, and 
how it was met: 

“Ta this same tyme the Frenschmen cam to the Yide of Wite, askyng 
tribute of the dwelleres to the eustenauns of qwen Isabelle. And thei of 
Wyte answered thet Kyog Richard was ded, and the qwen pesabely sent 
hom ; wherfor thei wold non pay : if thei cam for to fite, they sehuld be 
welkom, and thei schuld gyve hem leve to entyr the lond, and reat hem 
III dayes befor the batayle. The Frenschmen herd this answere, and 
sayled fro that cuntre.” 


And so we bid good old John Capgrave farewell. 





THE WORK OF IRON. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS, BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
Continued ; 

II. Iron mw Ant.—Passing, then, from the offices of the metal in the 
operations of nature to its uses in the hands of man, you must remember, 
in the outset, that the type which has been thus given you, by the lifeless 
metal, of the action of ly and soul together, has noble antitype in the 
operation of all haman power. All art worthy the name is the energy— 
neither of the human body alone, nor of the human soul alone, but of 
both united, one guiding the other : craftsmanship and work of the 
fingers, joined with good emotion and work of the heart. 

There is no good art, nor possible judgment of art, when these two are 
not united ; yet we are constantly trying to separate them. Our ama- 
teurs cannot be persuaded but that they may produce some kind of art 
by their fancy or sensibility, without going through the necessary ma- 
nual toil. That is entirely hopeless, Without a certain number, and 
that a very great number, of steady acts of hand—a practice as careful 
and constant as would be necessary to learn any, other manual business 
—no a is possible. On the other side, the workman, and those 
who employ him, are continually trying to produce art by trick or habit 
of fingers, without using their fancy or sensibility. That also is hopeless. 
Without mingling of heart-passion ‘with hand power, no art is possible.* 
The highest art unites both in their intensest degrees: the action of the 
hand at its finest, with that of the heart at its fullest. 

Hence it follows that the utmost power of art can only be given in a 
material capable of receiving and retaining the influence of the subtlest 
touch of the human hand® That hand is the most perfect agent of mate- 
rial power existing in the universe ; and its full eubtlety can only be 
shown when the material it works on, or with, is entirely yielding. The 
chords of a perfect instrament will receive it, but not of an imperfect 
one ; the soft y bending point of the hair pencil, and soft ve of co- 
lour, will receive it, but not even the chalk or pen point, still less the 
steel point, chisel, or marble. The band of a sculptor may, indeed, be as 
subtle as that of a painter, but all its subtlety is not bestowable nor ex- 
pressible: the touch of Titian, Correggio, or Turner, is a far more mar- 
vellous piece of nervous action than can be shown in anything but co- 
lour, or in the very highest conditions of executive expression fo music, 
In proportion as the material worked upon is less delicate, the execution 
necessarily becomes lower, and the art with it. This is one main princi- 
ple of all work. Another is, that whatever the material you choose to 
work with, your art is base if it does not bring out the distinctive quali- 
ties of that material. : 

The reason of this second law is, that if you don’t want the qualities of 
the substance you use, you ought to use some other substance : it can 
be only affectation, and desire to display your skill, that lead you to 
employ a refractory substance, and therefore your art will all be base. 
Glass, for instance, is eminently, in its nature, transparent. If you don’t 
want transparency, let the glass alone. Do not try to make a window 
iook like an opaque, but take an opaque ground to begin with. Again, 
marble is eminently a solid and massivg substance. Unless you want 
mass and solidity, don’t work in marble. If you wish for lightness, take 
wood ; if for freedom, take stucco; if for ductility, take glass. Don’t 
try to carve feathers, or trees, or nets, or fuam, out of marble. Carve 
white limbs and broad breasts only out of that. 

So again, iron is eminently a ductile and tenacious substance—tena- 
cious above all things, ductile more than most. When you want tenacity, 
therefore, and involved form, take iron. It is eminently made for that. 
It is the material given to the eqgiptor as the companion of marble, with 
@ message, as plain as it can well be spoken, from the lips of the earth- 
mother, “ Here’s for you to cnt, and here’s for you to hammer. Shape 
this, and twist that. What is solid and simple, carve out ; what is thin 
and entangled, beat out. I give you all kinds of forms to be delighted 
in ;—flattering leaves as well as fair bodies ; twisted brauches as well as 
open brows. The leaf and the branch you may beat and drag into their im- 
agery : the body and brow you shall reverently touch into their imagery. 
And if you choose rightly and work rightly, what you do shall be safe 
afterwards. Your slender leaves shall not break off in my tenacious 
iron, though they may be rusted a little with an iron autumn. Your 
broad surfaces shall not be unsmoothed in my pure crystalline marble— 
no decay shall touch them. But if you carve in the marble what will 
break with a touch, or mould in the metal what a stain of rust or verdi- 
gris will spoil, it ie your fault—not mine ” 

These are the main principles in this matter ; which, like nearly all 
other right principles in art, we moderns delight in contradicting as di- 
rectly and specially as may be. We continually look for, and praise, in 
our exhibitions, the sculpture of veils and lace, and thin leaves, and all 
kinds of impossible things pushed as far as possible in the fragile stone, 
for the sake of showing the sculptor’s dexterity.t On the other hand, 
we cast our iron into bars—brittle, though an inch thick—sharpen them 
at the ends, and consider fences, and other work, made of such materials, 
decorative! I do not believe it would be easy to calculate the amount 
of miscbief done to our taste in England by that fence iron-work of ours 
alone. Ifit were asked of us, by a single characteristic, to distinguish 
the dwellings of a conntry into two broad sections ; and to set, on one 
side, the pices where people were, for the most part, simple, happy, 
benevolent, and honest ; and, on the other side, the places where at least 
@ great number of the people were sophisticated, unkind, uncomfortable, 
and unprincipled, there is, I think, one feature that you could fix upon as 
& positive test: the uncomfortable and unprincipled parts of a country 
would be the parts where people lived among iron railings, and the com- 
fortable and principled parts where they had none. 

A broad generalization, you will say! Perhaps a ittle too broad ; 
yet, in all sobriety, it will come truer than you think. Consider every 
other kind of fence or defence, and you will find some virtue in it; but 
in the iron railing none. There is, first, your castle rampart of stone— 
somewhal too grand to be considered here among our types of fencing ; 
next, your garden or park wall of brick, which bas indeed often an un- 
kind look on the outside, but there is more modesty in it than unkind- 
ness, It generally means, not that the builder of it wants to shut you 
out from the view of his garden, but from the view of himself: it is a 
frank statement that as he needs a certain portion of time to himself, so 
he needs a certain portion of ground to himself, and must not be stared 
at when he digs there in his shirt-sleeves, or plays at leap-frog with his 
boys from school, or talks over old times with his wife, walking up and 
down in the evening sunshine. Besides, the brick wall has good practi- 
cal service in it, and shelters you from the east wind, and ripens your 
peaches and nectarines, and glows in autamn like a sunny bank. And, 
moreover, your brick wall, if you build it properly, so that it shall stand 
long enough, is a beautiful thing when it is old, and has assumed its 
grave purple red, touched with mossy green. 

Next to your lordly wall, in dignity of enclosure, comes your close-set 
wooden paling, which is more objectionable, because it commonly means 


* No fine art, that is. 


+ I do not mean to attach any degree of blame to the effort to re; t leaf- 
age in marble for certain expressive The later wort of Mr. Munro 
have depended for some of their most tender its on a delicate and skilful 
use of such And in » leaf sculpture is good and admirable, 
if it renders, as in Gothic work, grace and | 


lightness-of the leaf by the ar- 
rangement of light and ehadow porting the masses well by strength of stone 





enclosure on a larger scale than people want. Still it is significative o 

pleasant parks, and well-kept field walks, and herds of deer, and —— 
such aristocratic pastoraliems, which have here and there their proper 
place in the-country, and may be passed without any discredit. 

Next to your paling, comes your low stone dyke, your mountain fence, 
indicative at a glance either of wild bill country, or of beds of stone 
neath the soil ; the hedge of the tai delightful in all its - 
ations, and yet-more in the varied and craggy forms of the loose stones 
it is built of ; and next to the low stone wall, your lowland hedge, either 
in trim line of massive green, suggestive of the pleasances of old Eliza- 
bethan houses, and smooih alleys for aged feet, and quaint labyrinths 
for young ones, or else in fair entanglement of eglantine and *g 
bower, tossing its scented luxuriance along our country waysides ;—how 
many such you have here among your pretty hills, fruitful with -black 
clusters of the bramble for boys in Autumn, and crimson bawthorn ber- 
ries for birds in winter. And then last, and most difficult to class among 
fences, comes your handrail, expressive of all sorts of things; some- 
times having a knowing and vicious look, which it learns at race-courses ; 
sometimes an innocent and tender look, which it learns at rustic bridges 
over cressy brooks ; and sometimes a prudent and protective look, which 
it learns on passes of the Alps, where it has posts of granite and bars of 
pine, and guards the brows of cliffs and the banks of torrents. So that 
in all these kinds of defence there is some good, pleasant, or noble 
meaning. 

But what meaning has the iron railing? Either, observe, that you are 
living in the midst of such bad characters that you must keep them out 
by main force of bar, or that you are yourself of acharacter requiring to 
be kept inside in the same manner. Your iron railing always means 
thieves outside, or Bedlam inside ;—it can mean rothing else than that. 
If the people outside were good for anything, a hint in the way of fence 
would be enough for them ; but because they are violent and at enmity 
with you, you are forced to put the close bars and the spikes at the top. 
Last summer I was lodging for a little while in a cottage in the country, 
and in front of my low window there were, firat, some beds of daisies, 
then a row of gooseberry and currant bushes, and then a low wall about 
three feet above the ground, covered with stone-cress, Outside, a corn- 
field, with its green ears glistening in the sun, and a field path through 
it, just past the garden gate. From my window I could see every peas- 
ant of the village who passed that way, with basket on arm for market, or 
epade on shoulder for field. When I was inclined for society, I could lean 
over my wall, and talk to anybody ; when I was inclined for science, I 
could botanise all along the top of my wall—the re were four species of 
stone-cress alone growiog on it ; and when I was inclined for exercise, I 

could jump over my wall, backwards and forwards. That's the sort of 
fence to have in a Christian country ; not a thing which you can’t walk 
inside of without making yourself look like a wild beast, nor look at out 
of your window in the morning without expecting to see somebody im- 
paled upon it in the night. 

And yet farther, observe that the iron railing is a useless feace—it can 
shelter nothing, and support nothing ; you can’t nail your peaches to it, 
nor protect your flowers with it, nor make anything whatever out of its 
costly tyranny ; and besides being useless, it is an insolent fence ;—it 
says plainly to everybody who passes—‘ You may be an honest person, 
—but, also, you may be a thief: honest or not, you shall not get in here, 
for I am a respectable person, and much above you ; you shall only see 
what a grand place I have got to keep you out of—look here, and depart 
in humiliation.” 

This, however, being in the present state of civilization a frequent 
manner of discourse, and there being unfortunately many districts where 
the iron railing is unavoidable, it yet remains a question whether you 
need absolutely make it ugly, no less than- significative of evil. You 
must have railings round your squares in London, and at the sides of 
your areas; but need you therefore have railings so ugly that the con- 
stant sight of them is enough to neutralise the effect of all the schools of 
art in the kingdom? You need not. Far from such necessity, it is even 
in your power to turn all your police force of iron bars actually into 
drawiog masters, and natural historians, Not, of course, without some 
trouble and some expense ; youcan do nothing much worth doing, in 
this world, without trouble, you can get nothing. much worth having, 
without expense. The main question is only—whatis worth doing and 
having: consider, therefore, if this be not. Here is your iron railing, as 
yet, an uneducated monster ; asombre seneschal, incapable of any words, 
except his perpetual “ Keep out!’ and “Away with you!’ Would it 
not be worth some trouble and cost to turn this ungainly ruffian porter 
into a well-educated servant ; who, while he was severe as ever in for- 
bidding entrance to evilly disposed people, should yet have a kind word 
for well-disposed people, and a pleasant look, and a little useful infor- 
mation at his command, in case he should be asked a question by the 
passers-by ? 

We have not time to-night to look at many examples of ironwork, and 
those I happen to have by me are not the best ; ironwork is not one of 
my ‘pecial subjects of study, so that I only have memoranda of bits that 
happened to come into picturesque subjects which I was drawing for 
other reasons. Besides, external ironwork is more difficult to find good 
than any other sort of ancient art ; for when it gets rusty and broken, 
people are sure, if they can afford it, to send it to the old iron shop, and 
get a fine new grating instead ; and in the great cities of Italy, the old 
iron is thus nearly all gone: the best bits [ remember in the open air 
were at Brescia ;—fantastic sprays of laurel-like foliage rising over the 
garden-gates ; and there are a few fine fragments at Verona, and some 
good trellis-work enclosing the Scala tombs ; but on the whole, the most 
interesting pieces, though by no means the purest in style, are to be 
found in out-of-the-way provincial towns, where people do not care, or 
are unable, to make polite alterations. The little town of Bellinzona, 
for instance. on the south of the Alps, and that of Sion on the north, 
have both of them complete schools of ironwork in their balconies and 
vineyard gates. That of Bellinzona is the best, though not very old—I 
suppose most of it of the seventeenth century ; still it is very quaint and 
beautiful. Here, for example (Exhibition drawings) are two balconies 
from two different houses ; one has been a cardinal’s, and the hat is the 
principal ornament of the balcony ; its tassels being wrought with de- 
lightful delicacy and freedom ; and catching the eye clearly even among 
the mass of rich wreathed leaves. These'tassels and strings are precisely 
the kind of subject fit for ironwork—noble in ironwork, they would have 
been entirely ignoble in marble, on the grounds above stated. The real 
plant of oleander standing in the window enriches the whole group of 
lines very happily. 

The other balcony, from a very ordinary-looking house in the same 
street, is much more interesting in its details. It is shown in the plate 
as it appeared last summer, with convolvulus twined about the bars, the 
arrow-shaped living leaves mingled among the leaves of iron ; but you 
may see in the centre of these real leaves a cluster of lighter ones, which 
are those of the ironwork itself. This cluster is worth giving a little 
larger to show its treatment. It is composed of a large tulip in the 
centre, then two tarkscap lilies, then two pinks, a little convention- 
alized, ther two narcissi, then two nondescripts, or, at least, flowers I do 
not know, and then two dark buds, and a few leaves. I say, dark buds, 
for all these flowers have been coloured in their original state. 

The plan of the group is exceedingly simple: it is all enclosed in a 
pointed arch ; the large mass of the tulip furming the apex ; a six-foiled 
star on each side ; then a jagged star ; then a five-foiled star ; then an un- 
jagged star or rose ; finally a small bud, so as to establish relation and 
cadence through the whole group. The profile is very free and fine, and 
the upper bar of the balcony exceedingly beaatiful in effect ;—none the 
less so on account of the marvellously simple means employed. A thin 
strip of iron is bent over a square rod ; out of this strip are cut a series 
of triangular openings—widest at top, leaving projecting teeth of iron; 
then each of these projecting pieces gets a little sharp tap with the ham- 
mer in front, which beaks its edge inwards, tearing it a little open at the 
same time, and the thing is done. 

The common forms of Swiss ironwork are less naturalistic than these 
Italian balconies, depending more on beautiful arrangements of various 
curve; nevertheless, there has been a rich naturalist school at Fribourg, 
where a few bell-handles are still left, consisting of rods branched into 
laurel and other leafage. At Geneva, modern improvements have pet 
nothing ; but at Annecy, a little good work remains ; the balcony of its 
old bétel de ville especially, with a trout of the lake—presumably the 
town arms—forming its central ornament. 

I might expatiate all night—if you would sit and hear me—on the 
treatment of such required subject, or introduction of pl nt caprice 
by the old workmen ; but we have no more time to spare, and I must 
quit this part of our subject—the rather asI could not explain to you the 
intrinsic merit of such ironwork without going fally into the theory of 
curvilinear design ; only let me leave with you this one distinct asser- 
tion—that the quaint beauty and character of many natural objects, such 
as intricate branches, grass, foliage (especially thorny branches and 











below ; but all carving is base whic prope to itself as an aim, aod 
tries to imitate the absolute thinness of or slight things, as much modern 
Bae wen — does. I saw in Italy, a year or two ago, a marble sculpture of 


prickly foliage), as well as that of many animals, plamed, oem. or 
bristled, is sculpturally expressible in iron only, aod in iron will be ma- 
jestic and impressive in the highest degree ; and that every piece of 


} metal work you use might be, rightly treated, not-only a superb decora- 



















































































































































ing 
on the return of the allies 
when passing near Eishausen, and came to the village, where he got em- 
a on the domain. In the farm-yard, which fronted the hall, the 
nt one day saw the Russian threatened with ill-usage by two of his 
fellow-workmen. He instantly threw open the window, with a pistol in 
his hand ; and in a torrent of angry reproach, as one of the labourers re- 
— declared he would shoot the first man who laid hands on the sol- 
er. This Russian was ever after a particular object of the Count’s be- 
nevolence. It was probably excited by nothing more than a generous 
dislike of wrong, an emotion which he displayed not in this instance only ; 
but it was supposed to p d from other sympathies. 

The correspondence, though it revealed nothing of the Count’s former 
history, gave glimpses of his actual life at Eishausen. It was far enough 
from being an idle or merely epicurean one. He retired early ; but was 
up again before four in the morning ; at that untimely hour the Count- 
ess herself, it is said, used to make his coffee ; nor did she disdain deli- 
cate services of the same kind at other times ; the finer pastries being 
always prepared by her own hands. After Philip’s death, no servant 
waited at their meals ; the Count alone attended on the Jady. The morn- 
ing was given to correspondence, exercise in the close, newspapers, and 
business ; the afternoon to study. “I allow myself,’”’ he says,“ but one 
hour a day for books of mere entertainment.” In one way or the other, 
he was never at rest, One day the excuse for not writing to the parson- 
age was, “ that pressing affairs had occupied him allday.” To the stud 
ies of his leisure he referred at a later period. “ You can hardly imag- 
ine what a blessing solitude has been to me in one respect. Where else 
could [ have enjoyed the quiet, or found time, to read over, twice and 
thrice in succession, the classics of four rations ?”’ 

According to our reporter,* the Pastor found him at home with French, 
English, and German, as well as with the Greek and Latin, classics. He 
was no less ready with the Bible; although, as he said, “ educated a 
Catholic. But in this faith I was so shaken while a youth, that it never 
recovered its hold.” In fact he was an open admirer of Voltaire, Did- 
erét, and other French philosophers, and probably took their view of 
things in general. The books he borrowed or bought were mostly of the 

ver sort. Natural philosophy and church history are specified as sub- 
jects which were pursued attentively during several years. Medicine, too, 
he studied with peculiar care, and with practical intentions, having been 
his own physician ever since he came to Eishausen. Meteorology, he 
owned, was his hobby ; in the science of weather he fancied that he had 
become wise ; and it turned out that the prophecies which had gained 
his servant the credit of a wizard, were really suggested by the master, 

A list of the serious topics started during a single year of this eorres- 

ndence, has been preserved. They are: Animal magnetism; Locke ; 

ant; Schelling; Schleiermacher; De Wette; special providences ; 
immortality ; positive religion ; @tolberg’s conversion (to Popery); uni- 
versity reform ; origin of the early Egyptians :—a list which will sug- 
gest to considerate readers more than one reflection on the strange char- 
acter before them. 

The news of the day the while were not neglected ; still less the con- 
cerns of the village, whose poor were constantly borne in mind, and in- 
quiries, followed by alms, were many. The Count took part in the 
“ homely joys,” and was not indifferent to the pretty faces of the ham- 
let. It vexes him that the miller’s maid, a handeome lass, is allowed to 
go (alone, I am afraid) to the Kirmess, and dance so freely there with 
those wild young fellows. Of the schoolmaster’s daughter, a still great- 
er beauty—the “ lioness,” in fact, of the village,—he has many arch things 
to say. Then, it is thought proper to call the parson’s attention to the 
— of sauntering and holiday-makiog among the peasant lads ; such 
idle ways are odious when viewed through the telescope of an observer 
fall of suppressed energy, and impatient of “sins he has no mind to.” 

Above all, the Count does not forget himself. He complains to the 
Pastor of turnips left to rot in the farmstead opposite, which poison the 
air of the place ; a nuisance as well as a sign of bad husbandry. The 
surly farmer—for it is he Who is thus sluttish—gives new offence by 
threatening to kill the pigeons that build their nests so trustfully under 
the eaves of the Hall. In fact this man, Kaiser, is a constant thorn in 
his side ; and once he threatens to quit the place altogether, if some- 
thiug be not done to correct his misbehaviour, and, indeed, to enforce 
civility—which is much wanting—on all concerned in managing the do- 
main. But the most urgent matter of all is the preservation of quiet. 
The Parson has continually to interpose for the suppression of daily, still 
more of nightly, disturbance. In this people thought the Count’s anxi- 
ety was not for himself ; being so stout and hearvy, they could not im- 











the lady ;—an inference that may have been correct, but is not inevit- 
able, for reasons I have already advanced. Whether for ber sake or for 
his own, he has mach ado with his neighbours on this head. Could not 
the Pastor stop the watchman (that time-honoured murderer of sleep in 
Germany) from howling his ditty every hour of the night within earshot 
of the Hall? This was effected; but a fresh grievance arose from this 
son of darkness, on the incoming, after Kaiser’s death, of a new tenant, 
who could not be happy unless the watchman at least gave notice of his 
walk and conversation by rapping the shutters as he passed. There was 
Obstinacy on both sides; but the Count at last prevailed. 

Worse than this is a nuisance from the cottage which stands on the 
verge of the premises. The tenant, a day labourer, with ears as horny 
as his hands, keeps an unlucky cur, which bays and yelps all night long. 
The Parson, being earnestly, nay hotly, urged to silence this pest, ad- 
vises that it should be bought off,—which may be done at the expense 
of a few kreutzers. The Count will not hear of any such transaction. 
“Tt is the duty of the police to prevent nocturnal disturbances ;—ou 
that he insists.” At last, with some difficulty, the clown was persuaded 


to keep his cur in-doors ; and on the next morning the Count sent the 
man a crown piece,—a sum that would have purchased the animal five 


times over. By similar means—strenuous in urgiog his demands, libera! 


when they were conceded—he succeeded in gradually establishing a 


“ zone of least disturbance”’ for some distance round his dwelling ; and 
its general quiet and privacy were secured. 
was not the least of his benefactions to Eishausen. But there was one 


enormous exception, in the uproar which broke out on New year’s eve ; 


when the village youth—as their custom is in many parts of Germany— 


resolved to take leave of the old year and compliment their sweethearts 
by firing off joy-guns (Freudenschiisse), and shouting from midaight to 
After the riot had lasted for an hour or so, the Count became 
desperate. At two in the morning, the Parson was roused from = vo 
o the 
emergency, no other servant being at hand, the cook, who bad not 
crossed the threshold for years, was despatched to say, that “ the gnddige 


dawn. 


by a message from the Hall, brought in an unusual manner. 


Herr was all but crazed by the racket in the village, and most earnestly 
begged the Pastor to do something to stop it.” 


Plaint on the subject before the police in Hildburghausen ; who pro 


Geeded to act upon it with more severity, it seems, than the offence 
Teally warranted,—as police officers are prone to do. A dozen of the 

were marched off to the town jail, kept there for some time in 
durance, and when iet out had to pay the cost of their own captare and 








agine how he could be distresse? by such things ; it must be on behalf of 


To me it appears that this 


A difficult task, this, at | 
such an hour, with one half of the adult populace “ in permanent insur- 
rection.” By dint of the Parson’s efforts, reinforced by the bailiff, order 
was, however, in some degree restored before daybreak. Next morning 
the Count sent to the clergyman twenty-four florins, with directions to 
keep them tor future distribution to the poor of the village ; oa the con- 
dition that the rioters were punished for their uproar on the previous 
night. At the same time, his agent was ordered to lay a formal com- 















punishment. On the day when they were tuken to prison, the Count 
sent another donation, of twenty-five florins, to the poor-box at Hildbarg- 


For the ensuing New-year’s eve, preventive measares were ordered : 
landjager (armed-police) were posted in the village ; an official person 
came down on the afternoon of the 31st, and enlisted twelve substantial 
householders as a civic to assist in keeping the peace. The 
pe apes a parr Areegh it rained, and then frozen ; so that the ground 
was with ice. Sentinels were placed, and watchmen patrolled. 
All was silent, until mid: t. At the first stroke of twelve, four or 
five loud reports burst out guns heavily charged, pointed, some at 
the pessaenge. some at the “ palace” windows ; and at this signal, vol- 
leys of ed artillery began to play from behind every hedge and 
shed in the hamlet. e made a vast show of zeal in 
pursuing the offenders; but were unluckily apt to fall on the slippery 
ground at the moment when they came within reach of one, The police, 
astray in the dark, could make no way through the nooks and alleys of 
a strange place ; and were misled by the sly fellows who pretended to 
ut them right. The confusion was hopeless and absurd ; the riot worse, 
f possible, than in the year before ; but so cunningly arranged, that not 
one of the culprits was caught. The same harly-burly—in spite of simi- 
lar precautions—was repeated for two or three years in succession :— 
the tactics of the police being defeated by new stratagems on the part of 
the enemy. The saucy young lads would not be daunted out of “ firing 
up” (anschiessen) their lasses; and when the thing became too hazardous 
to attempt in person, they got it done by proxy ; inviting for the pur- 
pose volunteers from neighbouring villages. 
The police being thus foiled, the Pastor himself took the matter in 
hand, aod effected by persuasion what force had tried in vain. When 
the anniversary drew near, he reasoned with the peasants, reminding 
them of what they owed to the Count’s beneficence ; suggesting how 
much suffering their rade play might inflict on the Countess, and how 
shabby it was to ge: others to do what they dared not themselves. He 
promised that, if they would take his word, keep the peace, and not 
briag strangers in to break it, he would see that no police or other coer- 
cion—for which they had to pay—should be employed on the coming 
New-year’s eve. His expostulations took effect ; and the night passed 
without disturbance. On the morrow, the Count sent the Parson a 
andsome sum of money, which he desired might be spent in giving a 
feast to the young folks of the village. This was taken as a complete 
ratification of peace ; and ever afterwards, as the new year came round, 
the Count’s “ carouse ” was held in Eishausen, in lieu of the Saturnalia 
on Sylvester’s Eve. 
Not less friendly and effectual was the Pastor’s management on a 
graver occasion, whea the Hall was in danger of becoming a scene of 
military violence. It had been required to quarter troops during the 
campaigns of 1812-13, but these were lodged on the ground-floor, where 
at that time the old steward was still living. In the following year, a 





worse invasion was threatened, by the merely wanton bratality, as it 
seems, of a subaltern officer. On the passage of a Russian detachment, | 


the captain, “ by birth an East Prassian,” a rough, sullen fellow, was | 


of the hall, became inquisitive concerning its tenant; and at last de- 
manded to be taken to the house, or at least to have the occupier paraded 
for inspection, ‘ Perhaps he knew him, at all events he would soon get 
to the bottom of his mystery.’”’ All dissuasioas having failed, the Pastor, 
as « last resource, secretly applied for help to a brother-clergyman in a 
village at some distance, where another body of Russians was lying. 
By his means an invitation was procured for the captain to a meeting of 
officers at Stressenhausen, on the very afternoon fixed for storming the 
Count’s eutrenchments. The man rode off grumbling, and luckily did 
not return until late, and far gone in liquor, so that the assault was de- 
ferred ; and on the morrow his detachment had to resume its march. A 
uarrow escape, not to be remembered without emotion—especially if this 
were the occasion to which the Count referred in discourse with his 
physician twenty years afterwards. ‘“ At that period there was a man 
here who knew my secret, and might have given a critical turn to my 


billeted for three days at the Manse, and while there, hearing something | » 


thoughts and studies in this solitade—the single human soul that 
ao answer to mine—is now taken away! A loss not to be 
—which he bore in austere silence. The only outward siga 
by quitting his usual rooms, which looked towards the maase, 
ing others to be instantly prepared for his use on the opposite side of 
the buildiag. In the course of the moraing Frau Schmidt brought the 
r back from the parsonage, unopened, and delivered it to his own 
and, without saying a word. The nt took it in silence, bat his eyes 
boy Sipe Aaa 80 fer, at least, nature pravalios over his Repl wading 
iow he sent a message, expressing deep sympathy, 
that “ with the Pastor the last tie that had bound bien to the world was 
broken.” In fact, he never formed a second. With the clergyman who 
succeeded bis friend I cannot find that he held any kind of 4 
nor how he filled up the void which thisdeath must have left in his 
life. That he felt the loss severely, there can be no doubt; but with 
usual self-command, this emotion was buried with other secrets in in- 
scratable silence. 

_To the widow, who retired to Hildburghausen, he continued to send 
kind messages from time to time ; in later years he entered into written 
correspoadence with her, and many of his charities passed through her 
hands, Whether the notes sent to her were recalled, as those to her hus 
band had been, I cannot discover ; but the reporter is well informed of 
their contents, and has given a few extracts verbatim,—a fact which 
readers of a former note will interpret. In this corre:pondence, there 
was of course no place for the topics which had brightened his iater- 
course with the Pastor ; and this. perhaps, gave it a more familiar tone, 
The sense of loneliness, too, may have oppressed him; and advancing 
age—for the Count was now old and growing infirm—made even his 
stoical temper somewhat less reserved and uobending. 

His health indeed, until now so vigorous, had at last began to fail. 
Twice he fell seriously ill; and such was the lady’s alarm on these occa- 
sious, that she allowed herself to be seen by the woman servant—the only 
instances of this kind during her twenty-six years’ service in the 
house. On the first, the cook was roused in the night by the Count’s 
bell ; on hastening to his room she found him in bed, and very ill. To 
her surprise, the Countess too was present. “If I should die,’’ the Count 
said, “you must take care of this lady,”—and then motioned the 
servant to retire, The other seizure was in the winter of 1829.30. It 
was the lady herself who rung for the cook on this occasion, and actually 
spoke to her, for the first and only time. She was at the bedside of the 
Count, who appears to have been uncoascious of what passed. “ Your 
master,” she said, “has been suddegly taken ill; help me to prepare 
a draught for him.” The woman was naturally flarried by a call so ua- 
usual ; perhaps there was not so much light in the chamber ; at. all 
eveats, I cannot find that she was able to give any accouat of the lady’s 
appearaace on the occasions, except that, when she spoke, she was 
weeping. 

d This second illness was serious, and the invalid was his own doctor ; 
in spite of which he got over it, with the Countess’s careful nursing—as 
oa his recovery he hinted, in his first feeble note to the Parson’s widow, 
in terms of uausual warmth,—not a little to her surprise—the Count 

aving hitherto never made the slightest allusion tothe lady’s existence. 
Even now it was only insinuated. The tenderness with which I am 
nursed is beyond all praise ; the sympathy, too, stown both here and in 
Hildburghausen, took me by surprise; it was as if the scales had 
fallen from my eyes,”’ after this his recovery seemed complete. But the 
autumn of his life was now far spent and the leaves began to fall. Ia 
1830 his trasty man, old Schmidt, died. The eon,,who succeeded to the 
gardenhouse, also took his father’s place ia the service of the Hall, but 
was not liked or trusted as he had been ; and although retained in the 
employ, was not allowed to see the Count during the latter part of his 
lite. Whether an incident which I shall presently relate had anything to 
do with this, must be left to conjecture. 

Meanwhile having lost the help of his friend and the service of his 
faithfal retainer, the Count found his retreat more of a prison than ever, 
and tried to improve it by taking once more a male servant into the 





destiny, had he got sight of me.” But this is at least doubtful ; the 
reference may as well bave been made to any of the French regiments 
that passed through Eishausen at the period in question. And who can 
say what the statement itself was meant to convey, or might really be 
worth? 

Ten years later the Count’s secret was within an ace of being dissected 
by State anatomists. In 1826, in virtue of the Gotha partition com- 


hausen lost its court, which removed to Oldenburg, and officers of the 
new government took its place. On their arrival, it was thought proper 
to require the Count to show his “ legitimation” as a resident foreigner ; 
and his papers were demanded, in civil, but positive terms. The Count 
answered, * that he was ready to produce his papers; but that, if forced 
to exhibit them, he would then and there quit the country, and seek 
some other asylum where he could live unmolested.” This reply rather 
staggered the authorities ; who were not used to such language, and fet 
were far from wishiag to drive a profitable alien away. A false step had 
been made—might not an expedient be found by which our dignity may 
be saved, and the other extremity avoided? After some delay, it was in- 
timated that the new Duke had consented, ex abundanti gratia, to. receive 
the Count’s authentication in his own Serene person; with a promise, 
moreover, to respect any secret entrusted to him, and even to take on 
himself whatever responsibility might result from its disclosure. But 
even to this condescension the Count was obdurate. The compromise 
was peremptorily rejected. . 
Here was a dilemma. Shall we insist on the matter of form, at the 
cost of depriving the State of a substantial benefit! or shall we admit 
that an uoquestioned residence of nearly twenty years, unstained by a 
single blot, aud only signalized by a series of bounties, is of itself legiti- 
mation enough—a sufficient title by a prescription? These were the 
two alternatives; on consideration, the second, painful as it might be 
to discomfited official persons, was quietly swallowed by the Govera- 
ment :—a course certainly prudent, and not more than just, seeing how 
long the exceptional footing had been allowed, and that no new cause 
had arisen to raise a claim of right after twenty years’ abeyance. 

Viewed in reference to the Count’s position and character, the trans- 
action is significant. Hitherto, in framing and defending his scheme of 
solitude, the only difficulties were owing to the generakhabits of society, 
or the mere acts of private persons. Here, for the first time, it is 
brought under the censure of the State, and stands openly in conflict 
with authority. Io this crisis, the Count’s determination is remarkable. 
He will not yield an inch of ground—he offers no concession—will ac- 
cept no compromise—resolved to endure the worst that can happen, 
rather than suffer any tempering with his secret. Sit ué est, aut non sit ! 
The inference, one would say, is obvious. All before this might, with 
some effect, be explained by mere strangeness of humour, caprice, eccen- 
tricity ; the resistance now made, under high pressure, must have some 
deeper reason. The tenacity of purpose which this trial brought to light 
is striking ia itself, but more so from the importance it seems to attach 
to the object in question. Is it likely that this unequal coatest would 
have been risked for a trifling cause, or, indeed, without some motive 
strong enough to prevail against all hazards? 

When the result was kaown, the Hildburghauseu people came forward 
with an act which is noticeable, as showing the poiat of view in which 
they had learned to regard theCount. His mystery was as dark to them 
as ever ; but by presenting him, on this occasion, with the bonour of 
citizenship, they testified to a general belief that there was nothing in it 
at variance with the respect which his benevolence had acquired. Their 
tribute of good-will must have been deeply felt, since it had the eff-ct of 
breaking the ice of twenty years. On receiving this honour, the Count 
lost no time in buying a house within the preciuets of the town—ordered 
it to be decorated and furnished, the garden enlarged, and the premises 
thoroughly screened by a high paling. When all was finished, a hand- 
some carriage, bespoken from Frankfort, made its appearance ; four post- 
horses were hired from Hildburghausen, and the Couat, with the lady at 
his side, drove from the Hall in state, to take possession of bis new par- 
chase. They came by a bye-road that avoided the town, were set duwa 
within the closed yard, and walked for an hour or two in the garden be- 
fore returning. The visit was repeated in the same way four or five times 
every following summer. Two other houses in the sabuarbs were after- 
wards purchased. The larger of these stood in a garden on the hill- 
side, which became a favourite resort: the Countess, it was said, having 


mily. Io the other, Frau Schmidt was to live should she become a widow, 
at a later period made over in free gift to this family. 








* Be is informed of all that 
ditions described this could hardly have been the case with 
or in close intimacy 

may guess to what family the reporter belonged. 





passed in this correspondence :—Under the con- 
any one not actually 
with the parson. From this and other indica- 


night; 
the tidi 
and he asked no question; but he at once koew what 
The one kindly fellow-creature with shen t could 








pact,” the whilome Dachy was merged in that of Meiningen. Hildburg- | 


taken a fancy to it. This house was allotted to old Schmidt and his fa- 
leaving the garden-bouse to a married son. Both tenements the Count 


Hardly was this affair with the new Government blown over, when 
the recluse was heavily struck by a stronger hand. In Febraary, 1827, 
he lost his friendly correspondent. The Pastor died suddealy in the 

and early on the morrow the unexpected passing bell sounded 
ogs over all the village. No oue ventured to iufurm the Count, 
had happened.— 
share my better 


house. The man chosen was a resident in the village, respectable, sin- 
gle, and past middle age, who had long been working hard for scanty 
wages as overlooker oa the domain. The experiment, however, did not 
| Succeed ; the master might be satisfied, but the man would not stay. 
Double wages, good fare, and light work could not reconcile him to the 
conditions of a solitary life; and after six months’ trial he gave it up. 
No attempt was made to replace him. 

Tue summer excursions were continued to the houses and gardens 
near town. Qu these the Countess was not unfrequently seen ; once, 
| evea, Without a veil, but disguised with green spectacles. It is said, 
| too, that a certain Privy Councillor from Meiningen met the carriage on 
| another occasion at a part of the bye-road where it was forced to drive 
| slowly ; distinctly saw the ludy’s tace, and reported that her *‘ featares 
| were strikingly like those of the Bourbon famity”—a remark much 

talked of at the time, and recalled at a later period. Ia one of these 
| Visits to the garden there bappened, or was fancied, a scene in which the 
youoger Schmidt boasted that he had played a conspicuous part. He 
flattered himself that the Count was jealous of him; aud when our re- 
| porter, to whom he confided this, ouly laughed, he weut on to relate how 
| he was at work in a retired part of the garden, and not kaown to be 
there, when the Count and his lady arrived. In a few moments the 
Couutess suddenly makes ber appearance, alone, in the next walk; sees 
him (Schmidt), seems startled fur an instant ; then, hurrying up out of 
breato, eagerly exciaims: “ Dear Schmidt, I so wish to speak to you! 
I——” At this point she is interrupted by the Count, who rushes to the 
| spot with a furious luuk, seizes the Countess by the arm, and abrapily 
| leads her off. From this time forth he—the seductive Schmidt—was 
always kept at a distance ; uatil, a second attempt to speak with him 
| having been discovered, he was forbidden the garden altogether. For 
| what reasoo, unless he was admired by the mysterious Countess? Such 
| Was the story—wmore likely the mere invention of a clown’s self-conceit. 
| If anythiug of the kind really took place, a more serious motive than 
young Schmidt faucied might be ascribed to it. But supposing her a 
Captive, seeking to escape, was this a way likely to bave been at- 
tempted ?—would this have been the only attempt ever heard of or sus- 
pected? How often was she now met in the open day by persons who 
could have protected her if appealed to. How easily could she have 
made herself heard at any moment from the windows of the “ Palace” 
| —how safely she might have fled from it, when the Count was prostrate 
| 00 asick bed! We may, I think, dismiss the story altogether. — 

Toe notorious Caspar Hauser affair, which made so much stir in Ger- 
many, especially in the Niiraberg and Anospach country, just over the 
hilis yonder to the south, in the years from 1828 to 1833 or 1835, had 
ouce during that interval threatened to discharge itself upoa the Count’s 
privacy. Indeed, it is still difficult to understand how he escaped. 
‘There was perhaps no other dweiliag of any consequence within a mach 
greater distance from the centre of the inquiry, which was not kaown 
to the police, or examined, if at all liable to suspicion. How could the 
officers, hitherto baffled at every point, avoid casting their eyes towards 
the reireat at Kishau-en, which fur years they have been wistfully look- 
ing at, forbidden to invade? ri 

Of every other tenement within a radius of fifty leagues around Niirn- 
berg, the minutest details could be furnished by the police, their inmates 
described, nay, the very domestic animals were registered ; the interior 
ot Eivhausen alone no official eye had seen for more than twenty years, 
Who could say that its preciacts might not contaia cells or dungeons 
such as Hauser had described, impervious to the light, and beyond the 
ken of hearers outside? What more probable than the birth of a child 
to the mysterious lady, or more conceivable than the wish to suppress 
what there might be reasons for fearing to reveal? Did not the seereoy 
of the Count, still more the strict confiuement of the lady, pvint to some- 
thing which they were concerned to hide? It must be confessed that 
haudreds of dweilings have been forcibly entered by criminal justice on 
far slighter indications. In this instauce, probably because the agent, 
belonging to another State, cou!d only acthere by sufferance, the inquiry 
was pursued with unusual caution. The Bavariaa police officer, before 
taking any other step, brought Hauser secretly to Kishausen, and made 
him atteutively survey the premises from without, to try if he could re- 
coilect them. But as Hauser, afer he had viewed the place on every 
side, positively affirmed that he bad never seen it before, the parties 
withdrew without exciting notice ; aud the matter went no further. The 
Couut, it appears, never knew how narrowly he had escaped @ police 
visit on this occasion. } : 

A visitor, from whom there is no escape, was approaching the while : 
and now has passed his thre-hold. With what warning, or under what 
circumstances, the life he had sv jealously guarded came to a clove, will 
never be ka»wa ; the last term aud finisuf whatever it bad given or de- 
nied was all that it suffered tu transpire. “ The Countess” died in the 
autumn of 1837 ; it was not previously known tbat she had been ill: no 

bys ciau or uurse was summoned, ber sole attendant was the recluse, 
To the latest moment, even in the hour of death itself, no other eye was 
suffered to pierce the veil in which ber existence had been shrouded, 

A f.w days previously, the Coant, in a note to the widow, for the firat 

time, expressly named his companion,” the state of whose health, he 
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é ; feata' 
ided, by torchlight—th 
Reco & rumour Ay abroad 
‘but had been burried off at night to the nearest post-sta 
yen away with extra yonpeey could say whither ? 
the Pastor of Eishausen, as his duty was, applied 
to lars (Personalien, name, ‘age, &c.) “ of bis de- 
ceased consort.” Greatly to his surprise, the answer was, “ The de- 
Ceased was not my wife ; I have never described her as such.” This, for 
some time, was ail he would say. It was only by repeated pressure, and 
under a pledge that the particulars shoald not be divulged during his 
lifetime, that he was at last induced to comply with the usual form as 
follows :—* Sophie Botta, unmarried ; of the burgher class” ( 
Standes, i. ¢., not of noble birth) ; “native of Westphalia, aged 
¢ ”? a description of which, probably, every item was fictitious ; 
Indeed it can bardly have been meant to be believed. A strange ano- 
we consider it. The Count on this occasion volunteers the 
@ point which no one questioned, when by mere silence he 
would have escaped all ingairy from the authorities—an intrusion al- 
ready resented as we have seen, and on this tender ground sure to be 
more odious than before—and he tenders at the same moment an ac- 
count visibly untrue, the invention of which could serve no purpose, 
sinee it was to remain a secret. That this was done in distrust of the 
ise, cannot be assumed ; because in that case he would have given 
to the Pastor, as he gave to the Minister of Justice, a point blank re- 
fasal. Thus he proclaims an unsuspected fact, with the most painful 
results, where it was not called for :—and insinuates a palpable fiction, 
where it would bave been safe to be sincere. 

The District Court, on information that the deceased was not the 
Gount’s wife, called upon hit to declare who she was, and to name her 
relations and presumptive heirs, &c., as required by law ; but he peremp- 
torily refused to say anything whatever respecting her. Upon this, an 
pon the official inspection and sealing of ber effects was forthwith 

} and officers of the Court repaired to agen to execute it. 
This was a case in which resistance, unless by armed force, would have 
been unavailing ; the declaration, on which the law was bound to pro- 
eed, was the voluntary act of the Count ; and he had to submit—with 
what indignant feelings may be fancied—to the invasion of his inmost 
. The mysterious apartments, to which not even the domestics 
had access, were now laid bare to strangers, and their delicate contents 
poser my and pried into by official curiosity. An extensive and rich 
, of which many articles had never been worn; a Roman 
Catholic missal ; nearly a handred little purses hid away in corners and 
drawers, with a single gold piece in each ; such was the result of the ex- 
amination. Nothing whereby the name, history, or connexions could 
be identified ; not so much as a line in writing of any kind was dis- 
covered. Again the authorities more severely pressed the Count for in- 
formation ; again he positively declared that he would give none, that 
no power on earth should extort a syllable from him. is contumacy 
was in itself an offence, and naturally disposed the Court to use the full 
of its powers. Ie , after sealing up the effects, to ad- 
vertise for the representatives or heirs of the deceased. But even this 
public scandal, although it provoked and distressed the Count beyond mea- 
sure, did not subdue his obstinacy. A direct collision, involving serious per- 
sonal consequences, seemed inevitable. In this state of things, a well- 
meaning , known to have access in high quarters, conveyed to him, 
widow at Hildburghausen, an offer of mediatiog in the af- 
’ Count’s answer was, “I have nothing to ask at Meiningen. 
prepared for every contingency, and nothing that may hay pen will 
my resolution, I heartily thank Herr N. N—— for his obliging 
bat I can in no wise accept them.”’ He had, in fact, got every- 
ready for his departure ; and would certainly have taken flight, 
not the Government, seeing how matters were turning, a second 
given way. By what means the compromise was specially 
brought to pass, I have not learned ; the result, however, was an ar- 
rangement whereby the claims of law, though not absolutely renounced, 
were to be suspended during the lite-time of the Count. The lady’s per- 
sovalty having been appraised, the estimated value (1470 florins, about 
£120 lish) was into Court by the Count, as a deposit “ to re- 
main until further orders ;” and no further questions, meanwhile, were 
to be asked. 

Thus was the Government once more foiled by the Count’s obduracy, 

he was as far as possible from being appeased by its snccess. He 

the whole proceeding as a rude inroad on bis privacy, at a 

of all others when in ion was most offensive, and on a subject 
ich it bad been the business of his life to keep sacred from the public 
Se On the ear of one long used to compliance from all round him, 
of authority would in any oase bave grated unpleasantly : 

it was barsh to feelings quickened by a recent sorrow, and denied 
all outward relief. Perhaps indeed this distress may have had a whole- 
some effect in mote sense of indignation, at what he deemed an 
outrage, which might else have stung his choleric nature into frenzy. 
As it was, he staggered under it like one who has received an incurable 
affront ; and never recovered from the blow. His health, already de- 
Clining, was utterly shaken ; for a while even his native fortitude seems 
to be giving way; the wounded spirit can no longer keep silence, but 
breaks out in complaints. His letters, immediately after the lady’s 
frequent and almost sentimental ; the old armour of reserve 
= one looks to see at any 

moment some material part of his private history laid bare. Or were 
these effusions, so frank and nature! in their tone, merely a new proof 
of mastery in the art of lment—designed to lead attention away 
from the realities of which a part had just been made public beyond recall ? 

“ My position,” he writes, “ daily becomes more intolerable. It is not 
@ severed marriage, it is more than this—the disruption of a fraternal 
tie between two beings so identified by the growth of years, that one 
cannot exist apart from the other... ..Her ions were yesterday 
collected, and with infinite pains all heaped together in a single room. 
You may imagine that amongst them -were many valuables; especially 
of earlier days—silk dresses, shawis, &c.— most of which were never worn 
.»..We found twenty louis d'or in a silk purse; in a reticule ten to 
twelve ducats and about two dozen crown pieces. (The difference be- 
tween this and the official report will be noticed. The child-like distri- 
bation of the money in so many little purses, was a trait which seems to 
been purposely omitted.] For the last mpd caw she never had 
jon to expend a sixpence ; made out her wasbing-bills in pencil, 
could write no letters because she knew no one.....I had never miyself 

of her numerous receptacies, regarding them with a kind of 

; and had no idea how many fine things, which had been 

her acceptance” (by whom? if she “ knew no one”) “ they con- 
-. «I submitted to the exactions of the law. The inventory took 
disturbance” (not without a straggle on my part). “I 

the day time, but it is of no use ; gout leaves as little 
as surrounding circumstances allow to my mind. The 
desert... ..Had they not put her effects under seal, all 
ted to the Poor Board, excepting some dozens of 


was brought to mind when, after the Count’s death, 
nsealed. Og many of the chemises was a mark resem- 
ies—the same device which the Pastor traced on the seal 
Count, and which was also observed on one of those 
ow. Then the likeness which, by Counsellor B——'s 

bore to the family, was connected with these 
added another not yet 
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“She was a poor orphan. To me ehe owed everything she possessed, 
but she me a thousandfold.” Something to the same effect had 
been said before, according to village rumour, by the servant 
Philip : “ She has nothing of her own, but she is the mistress of every- 

“ My connection with ber,” continues the Count, had in it 
of romance—e passage of the nature of an elopement.” At another time 
he writes, “I was never married.” To these vague confidences be added 
one more intimate, exhibiting to the widow a letter purporting to 
have been addressed to him b 


departed —but without super- 
pint pa date or signature. was in German, ht epelt, bat perfec’ 
well worded, ig love and 


tly 
gratitude ‘to one “ who had rescued her 
from the utmost peril and misery.” “I know, dear Ludwig,” it said, 
“ how much yoo te given up for my sake ; and I can offer nothing but 
my love in return for your sacrifices.” Graceful this, and sug- 
gestive of a touching romance, if genuine. But how is the confidence to 
be tested? Why is it left so imperfect, if meant as a relief from the bur- 
den of a tender secrei, or as ‘a mark of trast in an old friend? It may 
be the glimpse of a true love story inviting wistful sympathies ; it may 
bea mere ignis fatuus, called up to lead curiosity astray. sabe ? 
Some minor traits, such as the fondness of grief alone would record, 


and | may be trusted: as when he relates, not without emotion, how her two 


favourite cats, in spite of every care, sickened and died soon after their 
mistress, Or again, how the farmer's dog comes every day at the usual 
hour, and whines under ber window ;—in vain, the gentle hand which 
used ‘to feed him is now stiff and cold { Everything arouod speaks to him 
of one whom he has lost, and what remains ?—the mere blank of a vacant 
heart and the twilight of desolate age ;—a gloomy prospect enough! But 
suffering, which is apt to contract the charities of the old, seems only to 
expand his. He thinks more than ever of the poor. ‘‘ Write to me,” he 


biirger- | says, “ of those whom I can help ; I must now seek for light in the happi- 


ness of others, having none of my own.” 

They whose voyage is long, even if it be kept on through the mid- 
stream of life, find the latter part of their course lonely enough, as one 
friendly consort after another goes Gown in the wake ; while in the pase- 
ing crowd all that is new is strange, and most are bound on distant ven- 
tares of their own. What, then, must be the devious path of a solitary, 
long since parted from human company, tracking his way in silence 
along a haunted waste, where night broods on the horizon, and at hand 
there is nothing seen but a pale shadow of the dead! 

Such was the cheerless destiny which the Count had incurred or cho- 
sen ; and he embraces it, after a brief struggle, with the firmness which 
never fails him at need. The few words of pain that escape him under 
the first wrench of sorrow, serving to show the vehemence of the feelings 
which he has to suppress, are all nature can extort from him. He re- 
sumes his rigorous silence ; and fronts the desolation which is to abide 
with him from henceforth, with an unshrinking eye. In this aspect the 

henomenon is to me more remarkable, even, than the mystery in which 
t is involved, as a supreme instance of the command of fierce emotions 
by an inflexible will. One needed glimpses of what this man could feel 
and enjoy, in order to estimate the strength which was able to renounce 
and repress the other. An accident of neighboursbip revealed the latent 
fire and activity of his intellect ; how tly his mind threw itself out 
on all sides, with what spirit it sought the interchange and conflict of 
ideas with another like itself, At once the hour strikes; and ail this 
energy is stilled on the instant, not a murmur isheard. After this terri- 
ble loss he retires within himeelf, as calmly, to all outward appearance, 
as one who wakes from a pleasant dream—only to turn on the other side 
and sleep again. 

On the death of his companion, the same power is shown in a yet har- 
der trial. Not only is the aged man pierced to the heart by this sor- 
row ; at the same moment he is exasperated by an indignant sense of 


wrong. A glimpse, and no more, is given of the storm which agitates: 


his being ; enongh to show what a tumult of passions he has to quell—it 
heaves for an instant, and then all is over : the tempest is locked deep in 
bis own breast, and the surface becomes as austerely impassive as before. 
There is something in a self-control like this, grasping and crushing down 
an impetuous and choleric nature, which partakes of the marvellous—I 
had almost said heroic. 

It was during the last throes of this struggle, and while suffering from 
illness, that he sent for a physician, for the first time siace we have known 
him. The doctor was one with whom he had already held, indirectly, 
some slight commanication on literary sabjects, and seems to have been 
summoned more from an unconscious want of human society, than in re- 
liance on medical aid. He found the Count in bed, but more sore in 
spirit than sick in body ; physic be refused to take: the relief of words 
was the medicine he really needed. He became eager, animated, elo- 
quent. What acrowd of memories and emotions, long pent up, was 
struggling for utterance! Of himself and of his contest with the law, he 
spoke with a rapidity and force that astonished the doctor, as one deeply 
indignant, but without rage or false A keen sense of pain was 
visible, but no trace of weakness ; not a flaw in the firm texture of his 
resolution, braced to sustain whatever might happen, rather than sur- 
render one title of what he chose to keep sacred. The doctor, as he lis- 
tened, thought, he said, of the image of a wounded lion. He was amazed, 
too, to find in one who had been dumb for a quarter of a century, the 
tongue as fluent and expressive, the mind as alert and clear, as if fresh 
from yesterday’s exercise in the midst of men busied with politics or sci- 
ence. To these topics he soon eagerly turned, while the doctor tried in 
vain to slip in a word of medical advice ; his suggestion that it might be 
well to adopt more social habits, was put aside with an evasive remark. 
The Count was full of other matters, or did not choose to be led into 
this ; indeed, he was not without fear afterwards of having altogether 
been carried too far in the heat of discourse ; for, writing on the subject, 
he remarks :—“ I am like*the nuns: let them once begin to talk, and they 
say too much.”” Much he did not really say, but more than he had ever 
been known to utter until now to any living ear. 

He touched rapidly, and in a discursive way, on many of bis early re- 
miniscences ; there were allusions to more than one member of the Bour- 
bon house ; hints of an embassy in Paris, and recollections of London, 
seen, perbaps, in a similar capacity. French notabilities, Lafayette and 
Benjamin Constant especially, were named as formerly known to him. 
He bad been, too, at the Court of Weimar, but there chiefly consorted 
with Courlanders-and Livonians; of the men who made that capital fa- 
mous, nothing is said, except that he had been at Jena in Schiller’s day, 
and koew Loder well. When at Frankfort, in 1805, he had been sum- 
moned he said, to Vienna, on business not mentiones, by the Emperor 
Alexander. “Just think,” he proceeded, “at that time I had the lady 
already with me. The journey had to be made at express speed, without 
stopping. To leave her behind was impossible: accompany me she must, 

et no one be aware of her presence. Imagine my embarrassment!” 

rom this mention of his companion, he went on to speak of her last ill- 
ness. “I wished her to have your advice, but she would not hear of it ; 
indeed, it would have entailed great sacrifices on your part, had you 
been called in.” Oa the doctor rejoining that the law of his profession 
was to regard every confidence as sacred, the Count hastily interrupted 
him. “Sir, you do not know what a responsibility you would have in 
curred, had I presented you to that lady ;” and changed the subject. 
The only other allusion connected which it was In the remark : “ Had one 
man died a little sooner, I would have returned to society ;” to which 
was added in vague terms, something to the effect that it was now no 
longer worth while (now that the lady was gone ?) to quit his retirement. 
This was repeated more distinctly afterwards in one of his last notes: 
“ My seclusion was for a long time compulsory, but for some years past 
it bas been a matter of my own choice.” 

Most men, in a twenty years’ sileace, would have lost the power of co- 
herent discourse, in a foreign tongue especially. Here it is noticeable 
that in this first outpouring of speech after so long a privation, not only 
is the language as copious, ready, and exact as that of ordinary men, but 
it produces on “the reporter an impression of force aud eloquence that 
would be admired in a practised speaker. The scenes and figures of a 
varied life, already belongicg to a past generation, are still present to 
his mind’s eye, and portrayed as sharply as if they were things of yester- 
day. The doctor does not koow which is the more eurprising, the rich 
furniture of this old man’s memory, or the mental vigour which can 
dace it in euch perfection after more than thrice the Pythagorian term. 
How much he must have to tell of the past, when even an hour’s dis- 
course throws out such a multitude of striking reminiscences. Were it 
not a pity that one who bas written so much, and remembers s0 well, 
should leave no record of his former life? Perhaps, the doctor 
suggests, the Count’ means to favour the world, if not now, yet 
surely with posthumous memoirs? The reply was merely de- 
visive: “Leave memoirs? In my remains they will find no 
memorials but a few of my bills of fare.” (Kiichenzetiel). The doctor 
paid a second visit, bat was not asked to come again. I am afraid he 
was found rather an obtuse person ; but it is said that bis chief offence 
was the refusal of a handsome fee which 
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all,” , “fet me say that I would often gladly make such little 
presents, for my own pleasure, did not the dislike of having them osten- 
tatiously noticed deter me.’’ 

The nt survived his companion for eight _ of Which, as they 
were passed in close retirement, nothing particular can be told. It may 
be surmised that they were years of gloom and suffering. After the 
funeral, the cook was discharged-from her long imprisonment. She had 

ven offence, by letting her eon, now a grown man, into the hall clan- 

estinely. In her place a younger Schmidt and his wife were taken into 
the house ; the Count’s infirmities requiring more-attendance, and before 
long the regular care of @ nurse. In their hands alone he passed the re- 
mainder of his life ; declining from day to day, but so gradually that, 
although he must have known himself nearing the grave, the view of im- 
minent death was probably never forced upon him. His mind, it is said, 
was in full vigour, and the peculiarities of his character were seen to the 
last, though with somewhat softer outlines. Now and then, when worse 
than common, he would see a physician, but without taking or paying 
much attention to him, seldom.even taking the medicine ordered ; for his 
faith in doctors had always been weak, and he knew that age, which was 
now bearing him down, is a disease that none can cure. 

Years ago—when he fell sick in 1829—he had talked of making a will, 
but changed his miod when informed that the law would require an at- 
testation before witnesses. After the lady’s death the purpose was re- 
vived, and again laid aside. ‘* The entire disposal of my property,” he 
wrote, “has been long since made. There is nothing lefi to settle but 
the few things (personalty) which I possess here (at Kishausen). My re- 
lations, who are'rich and warmly attached to me, will not raise any 
claim to such trifles.” 

The day before his death was passed in great agitation. He was doubt- 
less aware that the crisis was at hand ; and perhaps struggled between 
desire and reluctance to take a final resolve, although he said nothing 
expressly to his servants on the subject? Was he now, on the eve of dy- 
ing, anxious to make some disclosure, yet uawilling to utter it before 
the last moment—and so dallied with the purpose until it was too late? 
His nurse heard him repeatedly exclaim, “ If I could but come to a de- 
termination !”” He went so far as to order one of the Schmidts from 
Hildburghausen, for the purpose of taking a message to some jurist: or 
notary there ; but when the man arrived he was still irresolute, and sent 
him back without any commission. 

After lying for some hours in a dim state, speaking fast but uniatelli- 
gibly to himself—in some foreign langaage, the nurse thought—he 
brightened up into consciousness at the last moment. “ When I am 
dead,”’ he said to his servants, “there will be an official advertisement 
published, whereupon a lady will make her appearance, for my only 
male relation has lately bad a misfortune’’—(ist verungliicki—died ? 
The phrase is dubious)—“ you will then see that you have been well 
cared for.” _ He was probably wandering again to some earlier period, 
for nothing came to pass as he said. It wason the 8th of April, 1845, 
that he died, having “made no sign.” Menial hands closed his eyes, 
and there was neither kinsman nor friend to lay him in the earth. ut 
the villagers were his voluntary mourners, and their sorrow was not af- 
fected ; many who for years had enjoyed his bounty attended him to the 
grave. He was buried, not where he had wished, in the garden where 
the lady lay, but in the public burial ground, at the side of his whilome 
friend the Pastor ; the Hildburghausen people having so ordered it asa 
mark of respect to his remains. Thus we find their feeling the same to 
the last ; their general sense clearly was that the deceased was a man to 
be honoured and regretted. Whatever his secret might be; whatever 
the cause of his seciusion—misfortune, State reasoa, or even an effence 
against law—they were satisfied that adife of blameless silence, of self- 
imposed penance and benevolence, would of itself refute odious surmises, 
or at least fully expiate an early transgression.—To be continued. 


SO 
EUPHEMISMS. 

The ancient Greeks, than whom there has been no nation more ac- 
cursed by generation after generation of youth since the world began, 
were nevertheless a polite and agreeable people enough among them- 
selves. They had a horror, amounting to superatitious dread, of men- 
ara g uupleasant things, and when they were obliged to do so, always 
hinted at them delicately, instead of blurting them out. They did not, 
as is vulgarly asserted in the school-books, compel Socrates to drink 
hemlock—in so many woids—but ventured to recommend him, with 
their best wishes, a desirable sedative—very likely as advertisers of cool- 
ing beverages are wont to phrase it, “ especially refreshing at that par- 
ticular season.”’ 

_ Similarly, as we are all aware, when the great gulf opened its terrible 
jaws in the Forum at Rome, it was termed, with facetious tenderness, by 
the Latin friends of Marcus Curtius, “ quite a nice opening for a young 
man.” 

The system of Euphemism, therefore, upon which we justly pride our- 
selves, and without which it would be scarcely possible for the Queen’s 
government, or any other, to be carried on, is derived trom the most 
venerable sources, and may be written about, I feel confident—or this 
present writer would be the last to put pen to paper—without any sacri- 
fice of dignity. 

-The first personal reminiscence of its occurrence which occurs to me, 
took place at a time when I wasofvery tender years, but under such pe- 
culiar circumstances of aggravation, that I shall probably never forget 
it, I was taken out one morning by my mother and a female attendant 
to enjoy a ride in a “ coachey-poachey’’—which was a dusty, rambling 
hack-carriage, as I well remember, with some filthy straw at the bottom 
of it, which I sucked with exceeding relish, and afterwards offered with 
the greatest liberality to my compaaions. I did not know for what par- 
ticular act of goodness this treat had been conferred upon me, but ac- 
cepted it with that unquestioning simplicity with which children do re- 
ceive all kinds of benefits as their lawful dues; nor does that beaatiful 
faith in our own good deserts fail always afterwards, but is not seldom 
found to flourish down to the brink of the grave, even among grown-up 
persons. We arrived ata strange door with an enormous brass plate 
upon it—which, if I had been a more diligent child, and could have de- 
ciphered it, would have turned me, like the Medusean shield, into stone, 
with horror—and were ushered into a small, well-lighted apartment, 
where there was a very gentleman-like person, who expressed at once 
an impertinent desire to look into my mouth. I was never of a suspi- 
cious disposition, but this request seemed so similar in character to that 
which had heralded a black dose upon a previous occasion, that I de- 
clined it at once. No gift-horse, conscious of maturity, could have 
raised a more terrible discord than did I at the idea of such a liberty 
being taken with me ; and in my bellowings, I unconsciously disclosed 
the very secret that was required of me. The very gentleman-like per- 
son smiled so perseveringly, that I got to be half convinced of his inno- 
ceace ; while my nurse—for my mother, with averted face, was drop 
tear after tear into a china flower-vase by that time—completed his 
umph by the followiag hypocritieal and heartless remark : “ Now, Pe- 
—_ cone, oon its mouth, and shut its eyes, and see what Heaven will 
send it 

At this adjuration, which was wont to be the introduction by which 
the coming joys of peppermint and barley-sugar were heightened, I lay 
back in the chair with my young mouth watering with expectation— 
and had a double tooth wrenched out from the back of my upper jaw! 
It was a necessary operation, and, if I know myself, I don’t think it 
would ever have been effected by a more straightforward method ; still, 
I was of opinion that the whole morning’s work, from the coachey- 
}poachey to the unrealised expectations from Providence, were practical 
deceptions of the basest character ; until my father—whose views I have 


here adopted—assured me that they were nothing more than Euphe- 


pro- | misms, and hastened my conviction with half-a-crowa and a mixed bis- 


cuit. 

The next occasion upon which I became a victim to this delicate clas- 
siciem, was when a lad, at a great Public School. The form to which I 
belonged was about to conclude its labours in the long school-chamber ; 
the clock was on the stroke which would liberate us for all that summer 
afternoon, when up strode a Prepostor—so denominated, perhaps, from 
the absurdity of his prematurely ecclesiastical white cravat—and 
Sy", Haver did epell of tnpionl Magician eperateapen prosperuas 
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chamber, crowded with faces, that expression of 
delight which mortals are said to the 


feel in the misfortanes of their friends ; 
wave on wave, they sarged away far back through the open door-way, 
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Thus, while Language, according to some authorities, is given to us to 
conceal our thoughts, the intention of Euphemism is to disguise our 


“ My Honourable Friend, if he will allow me to call him so,” is that | from the 


misstater of fact, that uoprincipled trackler to a dishonest miais- 
Er the miscreant Figgins, who has secured the place which was to have 
been mine, and in company I would scarcely sit at the same fes- 
tive table. 

The “ fellow-citizen whom we have all seen growing oP amongst us,” 
and who was “ one of our own selves ”’ at the last Muddleborough elec- 
tion, had never been set eyes upon by his flowery propeser until the day 
of nomination ; while his sole local connection with the place in quest- 
ion consisted in his having come to Muddleborough, which is an out-of- 
the-way spot enough, for the convenience of getting a certificate of bank- 
Tuptey, which he accomplished at a period of life when he could scarcely 
be said to be “ growing up ” by even an eastern poet. 

“My Learned Brother” is Tom Wiggins, who basjast been called to 
the Bar, and knows rather less of English law than a Siamese of sherry- 
cobbler ; while hia “ impassioned and forcible appeal,” by which I beg 
the jary not to be led away, bore about the same relation to eloquence 
as a cat in walnut-shells upon the ice bears to ordinary walking. 

When one scholar writes of another as being ‘‘ somewhat too rash a 
commentator,” he means that the man has the impertinence to substitute 
his own brass for the author’s gold ; that he is a classic liar who deserves 
to be struck quite literally; and whenever the word “ emendation ” 
is made use of, we may be sure that term is meant to carry with it the 
fall signification of “ forgery.” 

“A good fellow at heart” is no more to be trusted than some obvious- 
ly rotten apple which has had the same eulogium conferred upon it ; and 

it be added that “ he is nobody's enemy but his own,’’ the expression 
commonly describes a man who is so extraordioarily bratalised, that he 
is careless of himself as well as of others. 

“A previous engagement” means, ‘‘I should be bored to death ifI 
found myself in your drawing-room;” or, “ I hate evening-parties ;”’ or, 
re My wine is bad, and I hear nothing in your conversation to make up 

r it. 

“An amiable young man,” is a simpleton who commonly wears a 
waistcoat which was never a fast colour, and is very much washed out, 
while his mind is ina somewhat similar condition ; and the same person 
is denominvated by the more vulgar of his associates, a “ pump.” 

Vulgarity has no Euphemisms; a “ whizzer” is not a more delicate 
form of expression than “ a man of genius,” nor, “a stunner” than “a 
pretty girl.” 

Crime, on the other hand, is very much averse to calling a spade a 
spade, or a crow-bar a crow-bar. lt is accustomed to speak of one of the 
most formidable of known housebreaking implements under the endear- 
ing title of a “jemmy ;” while a watch is called a “super,” perhaps as 
being the short for “a superflaity ;”? and so expressing by its title a sort 

of palliation for appropriating those of others to ourselves. 

When a gentleman of the criminal profession commits murder with a 
*bladgeon, or strangles a belated citizen by means of the garrotte, news- 
papers are happy to report that the police bave already a clue to the de- 

tion of the ruffian ; his personal friends only express a fear that he 
will be “ wanted,” and when he is caught and condemned to death, or 
= servitude, they speak of him euphemistically as being in “trouble.” 

hat set us thinking upon this eminently classical subject, was the fol- 
lowing scene, which we were lately witnesses of at a certian medical dis- 
pensary. > 

A young woman of delicate appearance was making application for 
some mediciue. ; 

“You look very pale, my good girl,’ observed the tender-hearted 
young practitioner. , 

“T bave only come from my confinement three weeks,” replied she. 

It might have been the sun shining upon him through the medium of a 
gigantic red bottle in the window, but if it was not, the tender-hearted 
young practitioner was blushing violently. 

“ T don’t think you should come out in the cold so soon,”’ observed he, 
rebukingly ; “and where have you left your baby ?” 

“ Oh, please sir, I have not got a baby.” 

The tender-hearted young practitioner became of an unripe plum col- 
our at having thus inadvertently hurt the young woman’s feelings. 

“ Ab, dear me,” said he, “so the poor little thing died, did it ?” 

* No, sir,” explained the young woman, hanging down her head; “I 
mean I have only just come out of prison, sir, in consequence of ‘a mis- 
take’ about some clothes.” 

—_——— 


CLIENT VERSUS COUNSEL. 

No cause tried in a civil court of justice for years has created so much 
interest in the legal profession as that of * Swinfen v. Lord Chelmsford,” 
which has just occupied the Lord Chief Baron and a special jury for two 
days at Guildball. It is not too much to say that the questions involved 
in it were among the most important which affect the interests of the 

_ Community. These questions can bardly be said to be decided, since the 
verdict only acquits the defendant of conduct which it was mere folly 
and insolence to impute to him, and it is doubtful whether the ulterior 
proceedings will ever raise the real point which the public would desire 
to see decided. The facts of this extraordinary case are as follows :—In 
the year 1851 there lived at Swinfen Hall, in the county of Stafford, an 
old gentleman not far from 80 years of age, named Samuel Swinfen, of 
an infirm state of body. Whether his mind was equally affected became 
afterwards the question in a long series of litigation. His son, Henry 
Jobn Swinfen. was the husband of Patience Swinfen, the plaintiff in this 
cause. In 1854 Henry John Swinfen died, in the lifetime of his father, 
and Mrs. Swinfen, who, if ber husband had in the course of nature sur- 
vived his father, would have come into possession by her husband’s will 
of a property worth from £1,700 to £2,000 a-year, found herself depend- 
ent on the bounty of her father-in-law, old Samuel Swinfen, then in his 
8lst year. The death of young Swinfen took place on June 15, 1854, 
and then old Swinfen was in very feeble health, and could evidently not 
last many weeks. Mrs. Swinfen bad thus lost her inheritance by a most 
unfortunate fatality. However, old Samuel had become very fond of 
his daughter-in-law, who bad been residing in his house for three years, 
and on the 7th of July, three weeks after his son’s death, he made a will, 
leaving all his real estate tober. A large amount in the funds and 
other securities had previously been transferred into her name. On the 
27th of July, three weeks after makiog this will, old Swinfen died. Be- 
hold, then, Mrs. Patience the possessor of the Swinfen estates ! 

But she was not to enjoy them undisturbed. The heir-at-law, Frede- 
rick Hay Swinfen, knowing that his aged relative had been in weak 
health, aad, to say the least, of eccentric habits, at once fileda Bill in 
Chancery against Mre. Swinfen, and the result was an order by the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls that the issue of the testator’s capacity to make a will 
should be tried uader a writ issued out of the Court of Common Pleas 
by Mrs. Swinfen against Frederick Hay Swinfeu. The trial came on in 
due course at the Spring Assizes for the county of Stafford. For Mrs. 
Swinfen appeared Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. Alexander, Q.C., Mr. Whitmore, 
QC., aad Mr. Gray—a sufficiently formidable bar. For the heir-at-law 
were retained Sir A. Cockburn and other learned gentlemen. Mr. Jus- 
tice Cresswell presided. The trial began on Saturday, March 15, 1856. 
At the close of the day’s proceedings, about six o’clock in the evening, 
Sir F. Thesiger was observed to have a few minutes’ conversation with 
the Judge. He then retarned to his janiors, and in the course of the 
evening warmly urged on Mrs. Swiofen the necessity of consenting to a 
compromise. We cannot go into the question whether at that or any 
Other time an annuity of £1.000 a-year for life was suggested to Mrs. 
Swinfen as a fair basis for a compromise ; it is sufficient tbat Sir F. The- 
siger communicated to his clieat bis impression that the case was going 
Sgainst her, and that she had better consent to an arrangement. The 
lady was evidently from the beginning averse from a compromise, but 
on the Saturday evening she did not absolately reject it. She said she 

+ Was going home to Swinfen-ball, but that the next day she would send 
au answer. Accordingly, about two o’clock the next day came a tele- 
So. “ The offer is refused.” Now, the argument that no specific 

bifer had been made the other side, and that the words of the tele- 
gram were ly unmeaning, seems to us to bave no weight. No 
One could mistake the meaning of the sender ; it was, that the notion of 
*Compromise was réjected, and that the trial must go on. So thought 


Sir Frederic, his learned friends, the attorneys, and every 
next morning, Monday, before the meeting of the Court, 
the attorney for the Sir Frederic and communicated 
to him certaia intelligence, and 
counsel, without waiting for the 
pected within an hour at the sitt' 
the cause, accepting for his client £1,000 a-year for life, £1,250 for 
costs, with other minor details, the attorney entering into the diecus- 
sion respecting the megene e but distinctly etating to Sir Frederic 
that he, Mr. Simpson, would take no responsibility on himself. “ You 
must protect me from my client,” says the attorney. “Ob, 4 
answers Sir Frederic Thesiger. ‘I take all the responsibility: on my- 
self,” answered the eminent advocate, in the full belief of his anthority. 

But Mrs. Swinfen was a woman of determined temper. She came into 
court a few minutes after the initials of ber connsel, appended without 
ber authority, and in spite of her express prohibition, bad converted her 

possessor of a fine estate and the mistress of Swinfen Hall into 
an annuitant for life, with perhaps a blasted reputation as having been 
afraid to defend a will which had promulgated—as having beeu 
unable to maintain in a court of justice the sanity of the old man who, 
under her care, had made.a will in her favour, She at once repudiated 
the agreement, refused to form it, and the series of events took place 
which have made “Swinien v, Swinfen” so celebrated a cause. The 
Court of Common Pleas wasonly prevented by the dissent of Mr. Justice 
Crowder from treating her as guilty of contempt, they holding it as in- 
dispatable law that the counsel absolutely binds his client to whatever 
he thinks proper to agree upon, The Court of Chancery, however, 
thought differently. Mrs. Swinfen obtained a new trial, sacceeded, and 
is now the mistress of the Swinfen property. Bat the delay aud expense 
she had incurred determined her to bring against her counsel the action 
in which a verdict was given yesterday. 

Io the hands of an astute, even-tempered man of the world, such as 
leading counsel generally are, Mrs. Swiofen might have proved a formid- 
able antagonist to Lord Imsford ; but, unfortunately for her, and we 
thiok for the public, which is so much interested in the question, her ad- 
visers have been guilty of every fault which can beset a lawyer. 
Instead of a declaration charging Lord Chelmsford simply with having 
compromised the case without the authority and against the will of the 
plaiatiff, and thus caused her to incur great expeuse and trouble, ‘there 
was the monstrous document which we published on Tuesday, in which 
the defendant was charged with having fraudulently betrayed the inte- 
rests of his client, in which the judge is declared to have “ privately, 
clandestinely, and illegally” communicated with the defendant, who, 
“in collusion with the said Judge,wrongfully and fraudulently’? compro- 
mised the case of the plaintiff. The speech of Mr. Kennedy corresponded 
with the-e absurd and malignant charges, and showed that neither a 
cultivated mind nor academical distinctions are any guarantee for judg- 
ment, taste, or temper. 

It need not be said that Lord Chelmsford's counsel took advantage of 
the wrongheadedness of their adversaries. It was made by them all 
through a question of Lord Chelmsford’s personal honour. They easily 
proved that the wituesses on the first day broke down ; that the Judge’s 
communication was some trifling remark to the effect that “ Cockburn 
has damaged your witnesses a little: that Sir F. Thesiger was in- 
formed by the attorney that a witness on their own side would be obliged 
to contradict Mrs. Swinfen on a most important point ; that, in short, Sir 
Frederic had good grounds for believing that a compromise was the best 
for bis client, and that he effected it in perfect good faith and sincerity. 
The result was a verdict for the defendant—the only one which could be 
returned on the issues which the jury had to try. 

But we, as representing the public, may be allowed to revert to the 
real question which interests us all. Are counsel supreme and irrespon- 
sible in dealing with the interests of their clients, aud when we bring a 
cause into court do we abnegate all control over it? The Swinfen cause 
bas established that this isnot aw, inasmuch as Mrs. Swinfen refused to 
acquiesce in her I’s arrang t, and has been upheld by the 
Court of Chancery in her recusancy. But the Lord Chief Baron, never- 
theless, laid down the proposition positively in his address to the jury. 
We trust that such a power will never be arrogated by the English bar, 
or conceded by the Courts of the country. 

Undoubtedly, the conduct of a cause must be Jeft with counsel, and in 
very many cases it must be committed to their jadgment whether a com- 
promise shall be accepted. The limits of this power it is, indeed, hard 
to define, but that there are limits every man of judgment must see. 
In a complicated question of accounts, or to avoid protracted litigation, 
a counsel may take £300 instead of £500, and it is desirable that suitors, 
who are often unacquainted with their true interests and know nothing 
of the breakers and quicksands of the law, should not be encouraged to 
make frivolous charges against their counsel or to repudiate reasonable 
arrangements. Bat the common sense of mankind wil! insure sympathy 
with poor Mrs. Swinfen, who, after telegraphing expressly to say that 
she would not compromise, eame into court on that Monday morn- 
ing to find her estate given away to her opponent, her home, where she 
had lived for three years, and where she was undoubtedly respected, 
made his property, and herself converted into an annuitant, to live iv 
some London lodging for the rest of her life, while every gossip in the 
county had it to say that she had compromised her case because her own 
witnesses had testified to her malpractices, and she ought to think her- 
self fortunate that the kindness of the heir-at-law gave her any portion 
of the old man’s property. In this case we cannot help thinking that Sir 
F. Thesiger overstepped the bounds of sound judgment, nor can we think 
that such compromises are within the just authority of any body of men, 
however learned or honourable.—Times, July 7. 
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TOO MANY PEERS. 


The present Ministers have not yet appealed to their constituencies, 
they have exercised no act of Governmeut, they have scarcely bad time 
to enter the offices of their several departments, and yet they have ele- 
vated two gentlemen to the peerage—Sir Benjamin Hall and Mr. Vernon 


| Smith, It is, of course, most desirable that when a politician has estab- 


lished an inconvenient claim to office there should exist some honour 
which he may be induced to accept instead of the coveted post ; nor can 
we doubt that in the cases of Sir Benjamin Hall and Mr. Vernon Smith 
the usefulness of the institution has been properly tested. Bat it remains 
to be seen how long the Peerage can be made to render such services 
without losing its efficiency asa part of the Constitution, It must be 
confessed that of late the privilege of creating Peers has been sufficieutly 
asserted. In the memory of living men the House of Lords consisted of 
little more than 250 members, even counting the 28 representatives of 
the Irish Peerage ; now the namber is about 460, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that in a few years it will have reached 500, In fact, since 
the advent to power of the second Pitt the British Peerage has changed 
its character. Pitt’s policy placed the greater part of the Tory gentry 
in the Upper House, and Pitt’s successors kept possession of power for 
the first 30 years of this century. The consequence was that the rural 
balance of power was disordered, and in every county there were old, 
wealthy, and powerful Whig families in the ranks of the commonalty, 
while much inferior houses enjoyed the honours of the Peerage. That 
Earl Grey and Lord Melbourne should bave advised Kiog William and 
her present Majesty to remedy these inequalities was only natural, nor 
can we blame them, although from 1830 to 1841 an immense increase 
was made in the number of the Lords, an increase loudly protested 
against by the Tories of that day. 

But with the equalization of honours between the two great parties 
this extravagant diffusion of honours might well have ceased. We are 
not about to indulge in any sentimentalism with respect to the aristo- 
cracy and its privileges, but, for better or worse, the House of Lords is an 
institution of the country, and ought not to be tampered with to suit the 
convenience of every Minister. Now, itseems to us that the making of 
Peers has for the last three or four years especially been carried to a 
length which is prejudicial to the dignity of the Upper House. Take 
first the creation of Law Lords, Three years since the House took upon 
itself to declare that a Peerage for life did not confer the right of sitting 
and voting asa Peer of Parliament. Oo the legal question it is our 
duty to submit to this high authority, but, as it is notorious that the op- 
position was prompted by other than legal convictions, we may ask 
what bas the House of Lords gained by this obstinacy in refusing the ad- 
mission ot Peers for life? There are now sitting on its benches five ex- 
Chancellors-Lords Lyndhurst, Broogham, St. Leonard’s, Cranworth, and 
Chelm-ford. Lord Weosleydale and Lord Kingsdown have been lately 
created. Lord Cottenham and Lord Traro are dead. leaving families to 
inberit their honours. So great is the necessary influx of legal persou- 
ages that men without sons are notoriously sought, in order not to fill 
the House in the second generation with members of no ancient lineage 
and with very sleader fortunes. But, with every endeavour to keep 
the number of ennobled legal families, the Peerage is receiving a conti- 
nual accession of them, while the appellate jurisdiction, the pretext for 





this yearly creation of new Barons, is inefficigat and dilatory to a degree 
known only to lawyers and their unfortunate clients. 


politicians. For some time this 
going on with increased rapidity. We have had the 
Peerages of —— Fermoy (iriah), ee ent 
more or less commonplace ; while L; 
Wensleydale, and Macaulay suggest merit of peer kinds. Since a] 
Derby’s accession to office we have been favoured, as far as we recollect, 
with Chelmaford, Kingsdown, Charston, Clyde, Elpbinstone, Leconfield, 
Egerton, Tredegar ;—pretty well it will be allowed for sixteen months. 
And now we have two new Peerages, while other ambitious Whigs will, 
no doubt, shortly make their way to that empyrean of earthly greatness 
Upper House. To this must be added the constant increase by the 
establishment of claims to dormant titles, the calling out of abeyance of 
baronies by writ. and the suodering of these old dignities from the higher 
ones with which they were held. Thus within the last year ihe two 
Scotch Peerages of Newburgh and Herries have been successfully 
claimed ; a nephew of the late Duke of Leeds has succeeded to his baro- 
ny of Conyers, and no doubt other events of the same kind have taken 
place. The extinctions of Peerages by failure of heirs by no means coun- 
teracts this constant increase, and it is for the Lords, who have shown 
themselves so indignant at the very moderate and reasonable proposal 
of creating one or two lawyers Peers for life, to consider how far the 
indefinite extension of their numbers is consistent with their dignity and 
usefaloess. To us it seems that a change in the constitution of the 
Upper House must sooner or later be the result of this extravagant 
scattering of honours.—Jbid. 


Kurpervial Parvliancent, 


PREPARATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


House of Lords, Fuly 5. 

Lord Lynpxvrst, in calling the atteution of the House to the military 
and naval defences of the country, said that the observations he was 
about to make were dictated by a purely defensive feeling. The confi- 
dence which this country had indulged iu in former times had been rade- 
ly destroyed by the application of steam to naval warfare. Ia drawing 
attention to the state of the navy he stated that in the spring of last 
year the French exceeded us in line-of- battle ships in only a small pro- 
portion, but in frigates their superiority was enormous. At the present 
time, however, we exceeded them in line-of-battle-ships, but were still 
inferior to them in frigates ; and next year we should exceed them still 
more in line-of-battle-ships, but not in frigates. Proceeding to inform 
the House what he considered necessary for the defence of the country, 
he stated that we ought to have a.force in the Channel equal to that of 
France, and io addition to it a powerful reserve. This would not how- 
ever be sufficient without a fleet capable of coping with any two navies, 
iu case of a combination between Eussia and France. In addition to this 
a fleet would be required to command the Mediterranean and to prevent 
the French fleets attacking by that outlet our ce and colonies, 
and also to preserve for ourselves the control of the overland route to 
Iudia. Another fleet ougpt also to be fitted ovt for the protection of the 
West Indies. 

Io passing to collateral objects he recommended the immediate for- 
mation of a reserve of seamen, an enlargement of our arsenals, dock- 
yards, and slips, in accordance with the increased size of modern vessels, 
aod the introduction of a more powerful machinery for forwarding the 
equipment of vessels of war. Our naval defences, he remarked, were 
ouly a part of the question. It had been traly said that “ steam has con- 
verted the Channel into a river and thrown a bridge across it,” for he 
believed that in a few hoursa mighty army might be brought by railway 
to the Freach ports, embarked with the greatest facility, aud thrown upon 
the shores of this kingdom. In addition to providing a sufficient force 
to oppose such an attempt the diflerent fortresses and arsenals would 
have to be garrisoned. For this purpose 100.000 regular troops and em- 
bodied militia, combined with another 100,000 disembodied but trained 
militia, would suffice. Theo, too, there was Ireland to defend, especiall 
as she might be looked upon elsewhere as “an oppressed tationality,” 
differing in race, language, and religion from the Eoglish. 

What was necessary was a permanent force, if we wished to live in 
security and to upbold the national honour. He thought these measures 
necessary, because he considered that we ought not to live by the for- 
bearance of others, but to rely solely on our own vigour, intelligence, and 
exertions. While he rejoiced to find there was no dissent expressed to 
the principles he was enunciating he could not conceal from bimself the 
hostile feelings of the French people to this country, and the wisest course, 
therefore, for this country to pursue was to rely on her own exertions. 
In recommending an increase of our defences be deprecated an aggres- 
sive policy towards France. As to the question of expense, it sank into 
issiguificance before the importance of the interests at stake. The ex- 
peuse was a premium, and a very moderate one, too, which was paid for 
the insurance of the country. These were not the counsels of timidity or 
of old age ; he had felt it his duty to briag this matter forward. He eon- 
cluded a most eloqueut and impressive speech by recommending the Go- 
vernment to ponder over two words—* Ve victis.”” 

Lord Srratrorp DE Repcuirre said that the matter, as was well 
known, was now under the consideration of the Government. He agreed 
with Lord Lyodburst tbat it was a great humiliation that this couutry 
should live by sufferance, as it was thereby debarred from adequately 
fulfilling its duties to the world. Looking to the commercial position of 
this country, and to the unsettled state of foreiga affairs, we ought not, 
he thought, from too great confidence in past successes, to wrap our- 
selves in a false security, and hesitate to increase the defences of the 
country. 

-Lord GRANVILLE, acknowledging the right of members to express their 
feelings on all subjects, thought they were to a great extent responsible 
for the effects such speeches might produce, and doubted whether any 
practical good could result from observatious similar to those of Lord 
Lyndburst. He did not know whether those observations were 
intended to stimulate the Government to its duty, but be was sure 
they would not conduce to a better state of feeling in another country. 
Scouting the idea of an invasion, he said it was not likely that Prance, 
engaged in a terrible war, or that Russia, employed ia improving the 
condition of her own subjects, would attack this country. Sill the 
feeling of the people was that our defences needed augmentation, 
not in order to take part in the war, but to give security to the na- 
tion, He proceeded to vindicate the former administration of Lord Pal- 
merston, and denied that the defences of the country had been injured 
under the management of Sir C. Wood. In regard to the army, he 
agreed with Lord Lyndburst that it wasinsufficieut to meet a large furce 
which might be landed on this island, and that the dockyards and arse- 
nals ought, if possibie, to be made impregnable. In forwarding this ob- 
ject the services of volunteers, of artillery companies, and of rifle corps 
would be of great service. There was no harm in telling other nations 
while all Europe was arming we were arming too; but in duiog this he 
deprecated most vehemently the system of introducing frequent debates 
op topics of such a delicate and dangerous nature. 

Lord Harpwicke thought there was nothing improper in introducing 
this question at the present moment. It would be tov late to arm when 
war bad broken out ; the time to arm was duriog peace. 

The Duke of Somerset, efter some recriminations on the late Govern- 
ment on the state of the naval defences, protested against such language 
as had been used duriog the debate, for if it were persisted in the coun- 
try would indeed require a great fleet, as it was calculated to endanger 
the relations of this country with France. Since he had been in office he 
had done his best to strengthen the navy, and had, oo his own responsi- 
bility taken an additional sum to supply the requirements of our dock- 
yards. If, however, such language were to be continued, it would be 
necessary to ask fur larger estimates than contemplated, as it would cer- 
tainly result in war. 4 ; 

Lord BroucHaM thought we might increase our forces without its being 
deemed invidious to foreign nations and theirrulers. He devied that 
the French people wished for war with this country, and thought the 
contrary was the case. Whether, however, we trusted or mistrasted 
them, it would be as well to be prepared for all contingencies. 

Lord ELLexBoroven thanked Lord Lyndbarst for distinctly placing 
before the House ovr past and present condition. Of all nativas, he re- 
marked, we were the most valnerable at sea, on account of the numer- 
ous interests we had to defend, and of all nations we were most vulaer- 
able on land. Io regard to the remarks of Lord Granville he asked 
where was liberty of speech to take refuge if they were to be restralaed 
from expressing their opinions in that House? After some severe re- 
marks on the origin of the war and the conduct of France, he said that 
when the organization and rapidity which bad been shown by the French 
in transporting their armies into a strange land were remembered he did 
feel some hension. nor was be satisfied with Lord Granville’s ex- 
planation, He desired to see this country in an impreguable position, 














in order to restore strength to our diplomacy. He did not believe in 
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‘moral s supported by pbysical force, and until this coun- 
r sestad Wewkite it would be wondaces to-lavese ts, 
eee aenclenweel Seats 

ofthe ary and-aavy.were to be made It would be better to bring for- 
ee artes He warned the House of the of 
creating a in favour of small armaments by the introduction of 
estimates. The feeling with regard to this Italian war would be 
oe would be fallowed by @ cry for reduction, and would 
involve the country in financial difficulties, He could not allow the 
m to suppose that because Her Majesty’s Government had said 
eiingenithowian dah-ce therefore agreed with the strong lan- 
: ee amt per res, sy 

; : i : ; 
wiles Dake of Roviamb thought no resctisa would take place in this 
‘country so long as the present war in Italy continued.—The subject then 
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4 INDIA. 

. Tax Evrorean —I regret that I can give you no plea- 


ewe about the Euro) You will receive, I doubt not, dozens 
te, by this mail representing the affair as over. They are 
all withoat foundation. The men are not satisfied ; they have not return- 
peepee the question is not ome likely abe momeef 
very grave facts in my possession it may be more prudent no e- 
scribe, ant therefore poe Ae myself with enclosing them. Your readers 
may, , rely upon the fi ng sketch :—At Meerat the Court of 
is going on, but elicits nothing except a distinct statement from 
as he passes in that he is “an Englishman, and not a slave, 
won't be transferred likea ’oss.” The men abstain from all violence 
. but are “cheeky” to a degree which seems to exasperate their officers 
beyond all bounds. At Delhi the 2d Fusiliers are quiet, but await the 
final decision, At Berhampore the 5th Europeans and the Light Uavairy 
some kind of demonstration, and were, like the reat, waiting 
decision. If private letters can be trusted, they did also on 
give “ three groaus for Mrs. Queen,” and “ three cheers for Jobo 
y;” bat thisd am bound to say is formally denied. At Haza- 
the recruits of the 6th twice displayed the same spirit ; jt was 
ifficult to arrest some ringleaders, and the men were quieted 
by the order for inquiry. 
do not know yet what has occurred in Bombay, where the regi- 
are said—unjustly, I hope and believe—to be actuated by a simi- 
ling. In these circamstances the policy of Government, I am as- 
is delay ; they desire to protract the affair, so as to give the 
ps time to see that the entire feeling of the community is against 
and to allow the more moderate to secede from the combination. 
most peremptory orders have been issued to all Major-Generals to 
a collisioa between the Queen’s troops arid the Indian soldiery, and 
under no circumstances to use natives for coercion. The last is the 
greatest danger of all. Any fool of a martinet may, by a single hasty 
order to a Sikh regiment, cause an explosion from one end of India to 
other, The policy adopted seems approves by all Europeans in India, 
and the press is unanimous in its support of Lord Clyde. The only dis- 
sidents are a few officers, who naturally enough feel aggrieved by the im- 
pertinences they have to endure. 
There is really no other intelligence of the smallest importance. Sir 
Grant bas cleared Gondah and Baraitch once more ; but, as long 
as Jung Babadoor declines to bring his troops into collision with the re- 
bels, so longcan they make raids into our districts, The Begum is at 
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Boobarel, above the Tirhoot frontier, and the Nana is somewhere near. 
—Times’ Correspondent, Calcutta, May 19. 


The Bombay letter of June 4, from the same source, says : 
The murmurs of a portion of the European troops in the late East 
Company’s service have become less audible, though the senti- 
ments of the malcontents remain, I fear, unchanged. The deliberations 
of the Court of Inquiry are unknown. Two companies of the 3d Bengal 
Europeans, now on detachment duty at Sepore, have, with the leave of 
Lord Clyde, drawn up a petition to Parliament, setting forth their 
wrongs. It is rumoured that some of the Sikh regiments are about to 
raise the profitable cry of “A fresh bounty or discharge.” 

There is no news from Central India, except that on the 16th of May 
@ large body of Sepoys,said to be 800 to 1,000 strong, made their ap- 
pearance near Labar, in the neighbourhood of the Scinde river, to the 
north of Jhansi, with Burjan Singh at their head. The police, under 
Lieut. Swiney, set off in pursuit of them, and engaged them for five 
hours, but found their numbers too great. Before reinforcements had 
arrived the rebels had decamped. It is not known whence they came, 
nor whither they are gone. There are also some fugitive rebels reported 
to be in Behar, who are keeping the authorities on the alert. 

Sir Hope Grant has at last succeeded in bringing to action the enemy 
under the Nana and Bala Rao, who had been long hovering about our 
lines. The following is the Government notification :—* General Sir 
Hope Grant, on the inst., attacked the rebel force with the 7th Pun- 
jab Infantry. The enemy were under the Nana and Bala Rao, and were 
strongly posted in the Irdwah Pass, with two guns in position. The 
heights on both sides were crowned, and the enemy driven from their 
SS which were taken with trifling loss. A number of the enemy 
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Tar New Bronswice anp Canapa Rar-way.—We have already stated 
that the works on the railway lately in progress between St. Andrews 
and Quebec had stopped. From the report of the directors just issued 
we learn the precise reason. The expenditure during the half year 
amounted to.£20,012 for works, material, plant, and so forth. They es- 
timate the liabilities up to the the present time at £28,636. The only 
mode open to the vere ef for raising the capital still required is by the 
issue of debentures, which were in the first instance offered to the share- 
helders, and only very recently to the public. The directors are pre- 
pared to take a portion of those debentures, and they trust that, if the 
shareholders will take up a due proportion of them, the amount will be 
speedily subscribed. They state that, unless funda are provided with- 
out delay, it will be impossible to complete the railway within the pe- 
riod prescribed by the provincial Legislature,—a failure which must ne- 
cessarily entail serious loss upon the company. The capital account 
shows that £180,936 had been received, and £195,572 expended ; leaving 
@ balance of £16,636 against the company. 

—— 
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The War in Italy—An Unexpected Armistice. 

The Emperor of the French appears determined to distance all calcu- 
lation. At the very moment when statesmen and journalists and the 
public generally had settled to their own satisfaction that there was 
no possibility of peace, the news of an armistice arranged between the 
contending potentates is sprang upon astonished Europe. On Thursday, 
the 7th inst., Louis Napoleon telegraphed the fact to Paris; and on the 
following day it waa known that this suspension of hostilities was to last 
until the 15th of August, and that in the intervening time the waters of 
the Adriatic were to be open to the mercantile marine of all countries. 
These two are the only clauses on which we are enlightened ; and we are 




















The sycophants indeed of the British and American press—who are cla- 
morous about their own respective priority in bowing the knee to For- 
tane’s favourite, and rival each other in the adulatory tone which they 
adopt in reference to every thing he says and does—break forth of course 
into ecstatic praises of the magnanimity and disinterestedness thus exhi- 
bited by a conqueror. Was there ever (they ask in fervid admiration) 
so marked an example of charity and forbearance? With the destinies 
of the Austrian empire ready to be crumpled-up in the grasp. of his iron- 
gloved hand, he proffers terms to the vanquished and spares them too 
great a humiliation! Having shown the world that he is the first of 
Generals, he will now prove that he is the most merciful and forgiving ! 
There is, we need scarcely add, another view of the influences that may 
have counselled Louis Napoleon’s sudden pause in his victorious career. 
It is asked here and there, by those who seek to get at the truth and are 
not carried away by impulsive sympathies with success, whether, after 
all, pradence and a proper regard for his own interests have not been at 
the bottom of this sudden change. Many are the reasons, altogether 
apart from a desire to assume the part of sublime disinterestedness. Not- 
withstanding the flush of victory which has so far attended the Emperor 
in the Italian campaign, it is believed that his losses have been inconveni 
ently severe, falling, as they have invariably done, upon the very flower of 
his force, and further, that his preparations are by no means complete for 
laying siege to the strong places in whose face he is encamped. A few 
weeks—if the war is to be prolonged—might be most advantageously 
employed in bringing up provisions, guns, and various munitions of war, 
to say nothing of those singular naval preparations destined to figure on 
the Lago di Garda and the River Po. Moreover—and here the military 
necessities of the conqueror are partly merged in the political—behind 
the tenacious Austrians, who have fought with a valour and effect not 
exactly looked-for, rises more and more distinct the vision of united 
Germany coming to the rescue. And though it is very smart perhaps 
for writers to describe the enthusiasm of the Teutonic race as made up 
of beer and sentiment, Louis Napoleon is a shrewder judge and may well 
hesitate before he beards a nationality not found in the hosts to whom 
he is now opposed, but which is as intense as the amour propre of the 
French. He may be conscious too—though we suggest with due defer- 
ence the possibility of the modern Crichton committing a mistake—that 
in dabbling with the revolutionary capabilities of Kossuth he has put in 
jeopardy the active friendship of the Czar. This may well be the case. 
Ready as Russian statesmen may be to fraternise for their own purposes, 
with distant Republicans, and willing as they may be to vent their 
grudge against England by an apparent patronage of the man who is 
pledged to “ avenge Waterloo,” they have no special leaning towards re- 
volutionary movements, no decided love for ambitious demagogues. Ifto 
this be added the anomalous condition of the States of the Church ; the bit- 
ter enmity stirred up against the Papal dominion by the late outrages of the 
Pope’s Swiss Guard at Peragia, that very dominion which Louis Napo- 
leon is pledged to uphold ; the delicate points in short that beset the 
whole Italian question, and which would but become more difficult of 
solution if he remained absolute master of the field—further motives 
sufficiently prompting may be discussed. If war were continued, he 
would be better prepared to carry it on, in the middle of August than at the 
commencement of July. Ifa peace were arranged, he could conveniently 
hand over to a Congress the duty of satisfying or pacifying or, if need 
were, keeping down the Italians, retiring himself to enjoy his laurels 
at home. 

On the whole then, it is not surprising that the Emperor of the French 
should be desirous of an armistice, and not averse to any such peace as 
may be patched up, if presentable to the flaming expectations of his sub- 
jects. But how is it with his young opponent? Surely he cannot gain 
much in a military sense, by permitting the gradual increase of the 
armaments arrayed against him? His hopes, then, must lie in the direc- 
tion of peace, and in the belief that he may yet save a portion of his 
Italian domain, in appearance, if not in reality. For it is surmised in 
well-informed quarters that a compromise may be brought about, by 
which, Western Lombardy being relinquished to Sardinia, Venetian 
Lombardy will be erected into an independent State, with the Austrian 
Arch-Duke Maximilian at its head, Italy at large being regulated, accord- 
ing to circumstances, at a general diplomatic council-board. 

The denizens of the Stock Exchange are perhaps not the best possible 
interpreters of marching events. Still, they put a good construction, in 
London and Paris, on the changed aspect of affairs, our own national se- 
curities rising immediately 14 per cent, and 24 being realised in the 
French. This is the financial result, and not an unnatural one. Politi- 
cally speaking, and in regard to Great Britain, we are relieved, if peace 
be arranged, from any apprehension of being dragged immediately into 
a war. Otherwise, the future uncertainty remains the same, though 


have established more than ever its complete supremacy over the civil 
departments of the State, and it may demand to be led into new 
adventures, all the more that it now has faith in the military 
genius of its leader or in his fortunate star. To comfort us however, 
while we furbieh our arms and improve our steam marine, we may 
reckon upon a growing conviction throughout Europe—foretold often 
enough in these columns, but read clearly in the glare of this Italian 


equally in the dark as to the origin and probable result of this new move. | 


there is this difference against us. The French army will be found to 


The United Kingdom. : 
The only bit of political news that reaches us by the steamer of the 
9th inst., is the completion of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet. Mr. Milner 
Gibson takes the Presidency of the Board of Trade, declined by Mr. 
Cobden, and is succeeded by Mr. C. P. Villiers, a brother of Lord Claren- 
don and M. P. for Wolverhampton, as Pres‘dent of the Poor Law Com- 
mission. This gentleman, the latest addition to the ministerial corps, 
may be called the pioneer of Free Trade. Long before Mr. Cobden’s 
name had become familiar in men’s mouths, Mr. Villiers was wont to 
bring annually before the House of Commons a motion in favour of abol-. 
ishing the Corn Laws, and annually to be pooh-poohed and thrust aside.. 
Mr. Cobden promises to his constituents at Rochdale an explanation of 
his unwillingness to enter the Cabinet. : 
Bat if there has not been much done that merits record, at least there- 
has been abundant speech-making within the walls of Parliament. The 
Debates have been varied and lively, not indicative perhaps of any no- 
vel policy or impending legislative movement, but showing that public 
men are on the alert and that the public’s business will find attention. 
As we can only give place to a summary of one discussion, we will 
glance very briefly at the chief proceedings of the week. 
On Monday evening, the 4th inst., while New York was blazing with 
fire-works, our Westminster men were discussing a water-topic of a most 
unpleasant and unwholesome nature. Sir M. Peto, the builder, asked for 
leave to bring in a Bill for preventing the noxious Thames efflavium ; bat 
the House refused its permission, having some confidence in the Board of 
Works, and a conviction that the stench was not to be abolished by the 
formula of an Act of Parliament—Mr. Sidney Herbert, on the same 
evening obtained a Select Committee on Military Organization. This 
comes well from the new War Minister, who is in truth a real reformer 
of army abuses. He might be called the soldier’s friend. 
On the following night occurred, in the Lords’, the debate on our na- 
tional defences, of which we give a sketch elsewhere. The warnings of 
the aged but still eloquent Lord Lyndhurst were very emphatic as to 
the need of preparation, and he put the matter in a plain and practical 
point of view when he said, that he would not “consent to live in de- 
pendence on the friendship or the forbearance of any country.” This is 
the best reply to all the silly ridicule one sees in priat, directed against 
our chronic alarm on the subject of a French invasion. Besides, we 
Englishmen are accustomed to exact from our government some expla- 
nation of their policy. If enormous expenditures are incurred in time of 
peace, the necessity for such lavishness must be proclaimed and reiterated 
before the people. 
In the other House, on that same Tuerday night, there was some talk 
on the much-vexed question of government mail-contracts, the Galway 
steamer one especially. A Select Committee is to deal with this mat- 
ter also, as was settled, two nights later, after a long and animated dis- 
cussion.—A large majority negatived an application for a Sclect Com- 
mittee on behalf of Mr. G. H. Ryland, induced, under particular circum- 
stances, to resign a Colonial appointment in Canada, some years ago. 
Our friends across the Border will of course reproduce the debate.—The 
government aid afforded to the newly-formed Rifle Corps, and the too 
stringent wording of the Foreign Ealistment Act which is detrimental 
to our shipping interest, were also among the topics considered. 

On Friday night, the 8th inst., the Armistice was incidentally alluded 
to ; but we do not see any special novelty in Lord John Russell’s sketch 
of the diplomatic action at various periods before and since the com- 
mencement of the war. Correspondence with Prussia was mentioned ; 
bat we cannot gather any clue to the mystery that hangs round the 
manner of proposing the actual suspension of hostilities. We observe, 
however that in the heavy estimates, then brought forward, provision is 
asked for 8000 extra seamen and 2000 marines.—To what was said touch- 
ing Mexico we devote a separate paragraph. 


The British Minister in Mexico. 

We heve received during the week, direct from the Mexican capital, 
farther proof that we were justified, some time since, in asserting that 
Mr. Otway, H. B. M.’s Minister there resident, had been found wanting 
in his daty to his countrymen on the spot, and to the national reputa- 
tion abroad. Bat it is not worth while to enter at length into these 
matters. The first step towards relief is at hand. Lord Joho Russell, 
in the House of Commons, in reply to someremarks made by Mr. Schnei- 
der on the lamentable condition of affairs in the Southern Repablic, and 
the neglect of British interests and protection, volunteered these words : 


With regard to Mr. Otway, he has received leave of absence, and I 
think it desirable that he should come to this country to answer the charges 
which have been made against him. He himself says that those charges are 
totally unfounded, but I regret to say that he has not laid before me such facts 
as wuuld enable me to form a judgment. 


We interpret these expositions as indicative of Mr. Otway’s recall ; and 
we honestly hope that our interpretation is correct. The sooner British 
and American interests are made to harmonise in Mexico, the better for 
that country, for this, and for the “ old country.” 





A Persecuted Maid of Honour. 

A letter—or a portion of one—has been lately “ going the rounds ’’ of 
the Southern and Western papers, which seems to require a brief notice 
at our hands, It purports to be from the Hon. Amelia Murray, whilom 
a Maid of Honour to the Queen, but better known on this side of the 






campaign—that the master of the French nation is a standing menace 
to the repose of the world. ’ 

We have small space at our disposal for fighting over again 
the fearful Battle of Solferino. We must own however that 
common accord assigns the defeat of the Austrians to Francis Jo- 
seph’s interference, and gives to our Imperial bugbear personally, a 
large share in the honours of the triumph. If the generalship of the 
latter did peril his army at Magenta, he manceavred with the skill of a 
veteran on this later occasion. The contest between his promptness of 
resource and the old time blundering of his enemy is well-exposed in two 
or three extracts elsewhere from London newspapers, and jadiciously 
commended to the consideration of certain friends of ours who are too 
apt to measure the present by the past, and to commit their armaments 
by land and sea, to the charge of aged and well-born mediocrities.—We 
have omitted also to mention that at the moment when the armistice was 
agreed upon, the Sardinians had commenced with vigour the siege of Pes- 
chiera. An exchange of prisoners had also been arranged; but seeing 
that the majority of those who were captured by the French were little bet- 
ter than deserters, it is not clear why the Austrian Emperor should have 
cared to have such useless men restored to him, giving up at the same 
time his adversary’s soldiers good and true.—The terrible tally of the 
killed and wounded at Solferino varies slightly from time to time. The 
last account from Vienna gives the Austrian loss as follows : Officers, 90 
killed, 414 wounded, 13 made prisoners, and 70 missing; rank and file 
2005 killed and 8621 wounded. The French reports have been previously, 
given in round numbers, the killed and wounded in their army amount- 
ing to upwards of 12,000, and in the Sardinian to more than 5000. The 
whole record is undoubtedly understated. Well may Solferino be called 
a charoel-house, and well may we execrate the man who has brought 
about all this slaughter, nomivally for the attainment of certain ends 
which might just as well have been brought about diplomatically if he 
had got to work with that intent. 


Atlantic as having visited the United States, and written a book about 
its people, its fauna, its flora, and its “peculiar institution.” Into 
the merits of the lady’s work it is not our design to enter ; it was, pro- 
bably, neither more nor less interesting than the “ book of travels” de 
rigueur, which enables it’s compiler to enlighten the world as to the 
social characteristics of a natior, on the strength of one dinner-party ; 
as to the working of its governmental system, by the experience acquired 
during attendance. on one debate ; or, as in the present case, as to the me- 
rits or the faults of the interesting but complicated question of Slavery, by 
the impressions produced during a three days’ visit to a hospitable plan- 
tation. It had, we believe, a considerable sale, its success being possibly 
enhanced by a report which obtained considerable currency at the time of 
its publication—to the effect that the fair author had been compelled to 
resign her situation in the Royal Household, on account of her advocacy 
or defence of Slavery. Although we were, even then, entirely satisfied that 
this ramour had no foundation in fact, we did not think it necessary to 
contradict it, as it could not be traced to any respectable source, and 
seemed to be nothing more than a marketable bit of publisher’s clapr 
trap. But the present letter of Miss Murray appears to revive the 
story, and to.assume the responsibility of its circulation. We do not re- 
publish-the document itself, inasmuch as it is principally taken up with 
@ plan for the gradual extinction of Slavery in the Suuthern States, 
which plan Miss Murray and her friends in England seem to consider 
highly satisfactory, but which weshould simply characterize as silly in 
the extreme. 

Our object, we say, is only to call attention to a paragraph, whereip 
the lady states that she has’ “ undergone sufferings and privations in the 
cause of what she considered truth and jastice’—an assertion which 
seems to give countenance to the report to which we have referred. Now, 
we are able to state, upon the most unexceptionable authority, that Miss 
Murray did not lose her place in the Royal Household on account of her 





















in favour of Slavery; but that she herself resigned the 
a she occupied as an Extra Maid of Honour, before the 
publication of her work, and before any one knew anything of its Table of 
it treated of Slavery at all—much less whether 
her, opinions respecting it were favourable or the reverse. She 
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Jn, print, controverted questions of Religion, Politics, or Gov- 
ernment. The good sense of such a rule is too obvious to require ex- 
planation ; and it is especially necessary in a Royal Household, where 
the Sovereign might be serious!y compromised by the expression of senti- 
ments which might, not unreasonably, be supposed to be his, but which 
‘he is unable to give to the world in his own name. In other public de- 
~ partments the same rule is observed ; and, in a lesser degree, for the 
same reason. It is, moreover, commonly held that if an employé is in 
possession of valuable information, he is bound to keep it for the use of 
his Government ; whilst if, on the contrary, his facts or impressions are 
erroneous or absurd, he is not at liberty to bring discredit, through their 
publication, upon those who employ him. 

Io adverting, as we have done, to this not very important matter, we 
have been actuated by a sincere desire to correct any misapprehension 
which may exist, as to the facts connected with Miss Murray’s retirement 
from her place in the Queen’s Household. We repeat that her advocacy 
of the Institation of Slavery had nothing whatever to do with it. The 
game course would have been rendered necessary, had she eulogized 
Theodore Parker, or expressed her admiration of the connubial arrange- 
ments of Brigham Young. 





More Trouble Ahead. 

There is no chance of repose. The world in all its departments is gin- 
gered, so to say, and spasmodically inclined. Bonapartes are distarbiog 
nationalities ; John Ruskins are scattering dismay among artists ; and 
now a thunderbolt has fallen unexpectedly among men of letters. There 
is this difference however. Disturbers of our quiet, such as those just 
named, carry us forward for the most part from old to new. The latest 
innovator reverses the order of things, and drags us back from new to 
old. 

To come to the point—which we touch upon prominently, because 
there is danger of the reading portion of mankind hereabouts becoming 
absorbed in strategic mysteries and military criticisms—the Collier- 
Shakespeare emendations have suffered a sudden and rude shock. Mr. 
John Payne Collier is thrown upon the defensive—charged with 
having been most egregiously gulled, or with having palmed off upon 
the public an imposture of the first magnitude. The accusation as usual, 
comes before us in the shape of a letter to the editor of the (London) 
Times, a small tin box in Printing-House Square now playing the part in 
the administration of all British affairs, which was played by the famous 
Lion’s Mouth in the grand days of the Venetian Republic. The story, 
detailed at length elsewhere, may be compressed into a few words. Mr. 
Collier, about ten years ago, picked up a folio edition of 1632, thickly 
besprinkled with marginal alterations. Believing them to be at once 
pertinent, and cotemporaneous or nearly so with the original publication, 
he adopted them, fought their battles with the few doubters and cavil- 
lers, embodied them with the text, and carried the public generally with 
him. The misbelievers subsided into an occasional growl. 

So much for the old story ; now for the fresh one. The precious folio, 
that had diffused so much light, had come into possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire, who, with a thoughtful liberality, sent it recently to the 
British Museum, that it might there be examined by the curious. Now 
there isin that gigantic establishment a Department of Manuscripts, ser- 
vice in which is exactly calculated to sharpen the eyesight and mature 
the judgment in matters of handwriting and antiquity. And there is em- 
ployed in that department a Mr. Hamilton, who in due course took an 
opportunity to handle and examine this corrected Shakespeare of 1632 ; 
and he it is who has disclosed his notable discoveries to the Times. Re- 
ferring to his letter for a full explanation of them, we mention only the 
main one, which is that the emendations, pronounced by Mr. Collier to be 
in the handwriting of the 17th century, are traced over pencillings of the 
same which are obviously of very modern date, and which have for the 
most part, been carefully removed. Proofs of this grave fact, which es- 
caped Mr. Collier’s aged vision, are declared by his lynx-eyed young 
critic to be distinctly visible, as are signs of patching, touching up, 
tampering, and so forth—the implements wherewith antique documents 
are made to order!! 

The Battle of the Frogs and the Mice was a trifle, in comparison with 
the strife which is likely to ensue. 

Since the above was in type, the mail of the 9th inst. has brought Mr. 
Collier’s reply, which is long and extremely feeble. He denies in good 
round terms an accusation never made against him by Mr. Hamilton— 
namely that he himself is the author of the imputed pencillings ; but 
does not challenge an investigation into the fact of their existence, 
whereon the whole question turns. He explains away, after a fashion, 
some of Mr. Hamilton’s remarks on the apparent period of the 
binding ; asserts that the Council of the Shakesperian Society failed 
to discover, or at least to point out, any of the pencil marks 
which it seems are now visible; quotes the approval of the Rev. 
Mr. Dyce ; shows that he gave, and did not sell, the 1632 folio to the 
Duke of Devonshire ; and declines to make his old age wretched by 
“ farther irritating contests.’? Poor Mr. Collier! This isa flimsy de- 
fence against the charge of having been imposed upon. Meanwhile, the 
principal sufferers in pocket will be the publishers, who have backed 
Mr. Collier's edition ; the chief losers in reputation will be the members 
of the Shakespeare Society, whose eyesight was less keen than Mr. Ha- 
milton’s, or showed a more merciful leaning towards an elderly gentle- 
man’s hobby. 





Tribute to the Memory of the late Joseph Fowler, Esq. 
Among the various matters crowded out of our columns, last week, 
was an account of the tribute paid by the St. George’s Society, at its 
meeting of the 11th inst., to the memory of one of its oldest and most 
esteemed members. The death of this much-respected gentleman dis- 
solved, in fact, a tie that had subsisted between himself and our national 
Association during a period of thirty-seven years; and the repeated 
election of Mr. Fowler to its Chair spoke eloquently of the relationship 
between them. It will be gratifying to the family of the deceased to 
find that the Society's Resolutions of condolence were couched in lan- 
guage expressive of deep feeling and sympathy. 





An American Work Welcomed in London. 

Some heedless carpers here are expressing their surprise that all man- 
ner of British notabilities did not shine with the patriotic Americans in 
London on the Fourth of July last past. Now a moment’s thoughwould 
Convince any reflecting person that it may be perfectly possible to re- 
joice cver certain long-past events, and to forget the mortifications with 
which they were accompanied, yet at the same time not to take absolute 
Pleasure in drinking bumpers and making speeches enhancing one’s own 
defeat. Argument is needless hereon. There is such a thing as expecting 
too much. 


appear in Englishmen’s eyes to be matter for general acquiescence and 
approval, rather than for hilarious after-dinner d tions, it is gra- 
tifying to observe that the pre-ent race of Americans are sure to receive 
ahearty welcome in our metropolis, when their worth, ability, or inven- 
tive power brings them face to face with our public. There is no need 
to multiply instances. We only desire to chronicle a new one. Mr. 
Charch’s great picture, The Heart of the Andes, has been warmly, ay, most 
cordially greeted. The press has generally eulogised it. The Queen is 
about to visit it. 

We take this opportunity to mention that Mr. Church is at this time 
away “in fresh fields and pastures new.”’ With the enterprise that cha- 
racterises him, he took passage some weeks ago for St. Johns, Newfound- 
land. There he was to charter a little schooner for an excursion in 
search of ice-bergs, intending to wind up the voyage by a peep at the 
shores of Greenland. May prosperous breezes send him back to us soon, 
stocked with “ subjecta’’ fur fature pictures. 


at 








The New York Yacht Club. 

We regret to chronicle that the project of a sweepstakes sailing-match, 
hence to the Light-Ship off Cape May and back, has been abandoned, for 
lack of entries. 

The rendezvous for the.annual cruise to the Eastward is appointed for 
this day fortnight, the 6th of August, at Whitestone. The destination is 
Edgartown. The Commodore, Mr. Edwin A. Stevens, hoists his flag per- 
sonally, being, we are glad to add, in much improved health. 

That beautiful schooner, the Haze, has been sold by Mr. McVickar to 
Mr. W. B. Dancan, ber original builder and owner. 

—>—_—_ 


wBrvama. 


I utterly declined, a week ago, to take my pen into my hand, or put one word 
upon paper, in my capacity of dramatical critic. My amiable friend, the Editor 
of the Albion, attributed this proceeding of mine to my passion for green woods 
and flowery field:, and intimated his gentle conviction that I was off upon a 
quest of fresh air somewhere among the hills. But nothing could have been 
more erroncous than thisidea. For, in the first place, a single step taken in the 
direction of the seashore, at this season of the year, suffices at once to bring 
down upon the heavens and the earth a tempest of wind and hail and chilly 
rain ; andI am quite sure that a Hegira tothe Highlands would be instantly 
followed by a premature November and a violent snow-storm, stretching from 
the Lakes to the Atlantic. Wise men, who seek comfort according to the sea- 
sons, in such a climate as this, will always regulate their ts by a strict 
disregard of the Almanac. May promises the soft new verdure of 
the turf and the early beryl-green of the springing forests. In 
May therefore all sensible Americans avoid the woodlands as» they would a 
pestilence. July professes roses and peaches, and dips in the shady forest-pools. 
In July therefore all sensible Americans crowd into hotels, and do their best to 
‘keep each other warm. 

So far then from skurrying away to Catskill or the Springs with the giddy 
gilded flies of fashion, I betook myself last week toa cool window in my own 
house, and devoted several hours, with as many cigars, to a series of meditations 
upon the singular decline and fall of the dramatic art. Could I have reached 
any satisfactory conclusions at that time, I should have been delighted to give 
them utterance. But as I circled then fruitlessly for hours about the bald fact 
that the Drama has declined and actually fallen flat upon its face daring the last 
six weeks or so in this city, I did not think it worth while to state the same 
abruptly and with Doric simplicity. For in the first place it is not an 
agreeable fact in itself for those who would gladly see our Theatres flourish. 
And in the second place it is a fact of which everybody who has late’y tried to 
amuse himself in the dramatic way must have become fully convinced. 

Since the “ regular” season, sc-called, came to a close, and the volunteers 
took the field, we have scarcely had one good play well-played at any of the 
theatres in town. Everywhere thin audiences gaping over thinner jokes, and 
thin managers moaning over thinnest treasuries, have marked the dreary pas- 
sage of the weeks. I ought perhaps to make exceptions from this rule in fa- 
vour of the Misses Gougenheim, who have soared at no very lofty game, but 
have generally struck the game at which they soared, and of Mr. Burton who 
draws the strangers from the Provinces, just as Trinity Church and the Central 
Park might. But the Misses Gougenheim have not made a very brilliant thing 
of it after all—their dash and spirit having been thrown away night after night 





proves nothing, in a dramatic sense. 
The truth would seem to be, that anything like a steady and successful 
theatrical management, of a high class, during the summer season in New 


first hearing, has its bright side after all. For it tends to prove what needs to 
be proved, and to be borne in upon the managerial mind, that the permanent 
strength of a theatre must, after all, be made to rest upon the permanent city 
audiences it can create for itself and keep. The flamiog charlatanism of the 
“ star system” and of “ sensation pieces” may give a certain vogue to an enter- 


summer as in the winter, and affect the stranger within our gates as strongly 
as the resident. But it is a feverish and fleeting prosperity at best, which 
comes with this sort of thing, and has in itself no elements of theatrical 
vigour, 


not captured ; they are endemics not epidemics, of theatrical experience. The 


theatre or the. speaker. 
life. 


summer managers, I am sorry for this. For the sake of the 
York Theatres I cannot say that I regret it. 


to me to demand, have invented a burlesqve, and 
or lg Be ue,at that. They have thrown into “ Lalla Ruokt ” al 
the nonsense 
of Eastern life and manners ; and, having eliminated all the poetry 
Moore ennobled his | Figaro, they have produced a “ sensation’ 
regularly rn school, 


in the craZzi 





On the other hand, if the discomfiture of our Sovereign’s grand-father 





season, just as 
regular 


acted 
glittering, and Why does it not fill the house? 


on sparse companies of straggling hearers ; and Mr. Barton, as I have said, 


York, is utterly impossible. And this trath, unpleasantly as it may sound at 


prise, for a few weeks or months; and this vogue may be as marked in the 


No theatre can live long without habitués, and habitués are to be generated, 


man who wishes to establish a theatre must make himself the centre of a sys- 
tem, not go rushing about from space to space and purpose to purpose like a 
comet. In the case of Wallack’s Theatre, for instance, in this city we have an 
admirable illustration of this axiom. Many a poor play has made a life for it- 
self at Wallack’s Theatre, which a better play might have failed to achieve 
on any other stage, simply because the influences of the place have be- 
come a recognized part of its attractions; and people in going to Wal- 
lack’s Theatre have come to feel that they are visiting an Institution. 
They take their seats in the well-known pit with a decided predisposition in fa- 
vour of what they are about to hear, just asthey would expect a fine oration 
from any one of the thirty or forty public speakers who have come, by dint of 
their own eloquence and other people’s puffs, to be regarded as the Pericleses 
and the Chathams of America. In both cases the patient expectation of the 
public may be, as it often is, seriously disappointed ; but in both cases nine men 
out of ten, who go to make up the public, never know that they have been dis- 
appointed, and carry the hours they spend in waiting for the good things that 
won’t come, to the account of their own stupidity, and not at all to that of the 


With the summer managements of our summer theatres, the case is altogether 
changed. Half ofthe regular audiences are out of town ; the other half are sit- 
ting at home and trying to fan themselves into something like a toleration of 
The summer managers flatter themselves they will catch a vast number of 
stray travellers, by fine and shining baits. These fine and shining baits they 
assiduously throw out ; but the stray travellers come as unlike misfortunes as 
possible—‘“ single spies” and never “ whole battalions.” For the sake of the 

permanent New 


Daring the last week we have had a signal case of “shining bait” at the 
very theatre of which I have spoken above under its “ institutional phase.” The 
Florences who have taken Wallack’s Theatre for the summer, and of whose 
versatility and talents I have already spoken in the terms of commen- 
a 


which Tom Moore omitted to introduce into that spangled parody 
with whic 


women, gauze, oe hy - anew a ro om 

dinary t upon st regular managemev regular 
ouaen, ae have bad the auarege rua. of cach thiags. It is just 
as well put upon the stage as it could have under the 


regular managemeut, 
aymnasticised, just a+ One nage (grose) 


Fatts and Faucies. 


Some of our readers in Canada will recognize a miniature pen-portrai 
sketched thus by the Sporting Magazine, in allusion to the a ter 
sembled at a fashionable sale of blood-colts : “ An eminent veterinary 
surgeon, who bas just retired from the service at eighty-six, aud looks a 
little above seventy, was among the visitors. He informed us that he 
bad just shot his old pony of thirty, on whom he did so much hunting 
when he was master of the Montreal hounds.” Ia the year ending 
3let of March last, the sams remitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as “conscience money,” amounted to £3,015 983——-——Dr. J. W. 
Palmer, author of “ The New and the Old,” has been appointed an assist- 
ant editor and manager of the Atlantic Monthly. Dr. Palmer will 
continue to reside in New York.————Among the obituary notices in 
the Leeds is the following: “On the 20th instant, aged 45, 
Mr. Peter Matterson, of Low Daneford. near Boroaghbridge. He aud his 
ancestry have been the owners and occupiers of the farm on which he 
died for more than eight hundred years. The farm was not entailéd, 
and the owner has always been a Mattetson, without adoption.” 
The statue in honour of Sir Robert Peel, erected in George-square, 
Glasgow, has been inaugurated.— A letter from Nice says: ** Ras- 
sia has just sent frigates to Villafranca to remove from thence every ar- 
ticle in the way of naval stores, provisions, and even sailors which bad 
been left there. The officers are ignorant and the chiefs silent as to the 
cause which can have led to this sudden determination, The pre- 
sent Attorney-General for Ireland has, it is stated, to a large extent, 
abandoned the prosecution in the case of the parties charged with com- 
plicity in the Phoenix conspiracy. A bronze statue of Lord Clive, 
the hero of Plassy, by Marochetti, has been placed temporarily iu the 
Privy Gardens, Whitehall. It is said not to be distinguished by aay mark- 
ed character, nor is the likeness thought to be very happy. -Mr. Tho- 
mas Carlyle is rusticating at Ab rdour, on the south side of the Forth, 
——The stud of the late Marquis of Waterford has been sold at Carragh- 
more. The total amount realised was £13,166. Some of the racers brought 
high figures. Gemma di Vergy, by Sir Hercules, was bought for £1,050. 
——The Edinburgh banquet to Lord Brougham will take place about 
the third week in October. It isnot unlikely that Lord Chancellor Camp- 
bell will be present——-——-Walking some years ago (about 1838 or 
1839) through the park with the Duke of Wellington, [ (Samuel Rogers) 
said to him among other things, “ What an array there is iu the Heme 
of Commons against Lord John Russell :—Peel, Stanley, Graham, &e.!” 
“Lord John is a host in himself.”——-——-Salmon are abundant this 
season in the Miramachi, but the Gasperaux fishing jis a failure, says the 
New Br icker. The square before the Theatre of La Scala, at 
Milan, is to be called “ Piazza Cavour.”————_—-At the end of last 
month Windermere Lake was lower than it had been for thirty years, 
being six feet three inches lower than the highest flood.during that time. 
————There is a rumour in Paris of a new opera by David and Méry 
upon the subject of Joan of Arc; one authority gives Rossini as the 
author, not David. —It is said in the Providence Journal that the 
American officers who have gone to Europe to observe operations at the 
theatre of war have been refused passports by the French government. 
The i author of the “ Queen’s Wake,” the most illas- 
trious next to Burns, of Scotland’s peasant bards, James Hogg, is to have 
a monument, subscriptions having beew commenced for the purpose-—— 
We are glad to fiud from the Toronto Globe that things look better 
in Canada. The harvest prospects are inspiriting, and there is a more 
hopeful spirit generally than there has existed for some time past.—— 
The Londoners are laining loudly and bitterly about the filthy 
state of the Thames, and the Serpentine. The “ miasmata’’ (the short 
expressive Saxon word of five letters seems not strong enough, (which 
they emit are declared to be a positive nuisance, General Tom 
Thumb, who has been in Europe for some years, is about to retara to this 
continent, to enjoy the competence his littleness has secured for him. 
———There is open-air preaching from the steps of the Royal Exchange, 
London, by a clergyman of the Church of England every Sunday even- 
ing. —The Polytechnic Institation, one of the most interesting ex- 
hibitions of the British Metropolis, is threatehed with distribution, being 
overwhelmed with the Gamages it has had to pay to the sufferers by 
an accident in the building. A subscription to save it to the public, is 
pro} y It is hinted by some Scotch journals that Garibaldi is 
a Caledonian. His father, they say, was a shoemaker at the Auld Brig 
o’Stirling, and bis name was Garrow. His son’s Christian name was 
Baldie, acommon Christian name in some districts of Sootland. In con- 
sequence of some freak or other, the son went to Italy ; and the natives 
of that sunny clime, being unable to pronoance the names of Baldie 
Garrow, transposed them into the more mellifiuous Garibaldi. 
Some fifty Austrian vessels are at Odessa, kept there by fear of capture, 
The sword worn by Sir John Ioglis during the defence of Luck- 
now has been presented to King’s College, Windsor, N.S. Some time ago 
the sword worn by Geuveral Williams at the siege of Kars was presented 
to the same institution ——_——A keenly contested match at Draughts, 
at Edinburgh, for £200, between an Englishman and a Scotchman, after 
lasting sixteen days, terminated in favour of the former. Forty-eight 
games were played, the number fixed for the match being fifty. The 
only game won by the Scotch champion during this match was the first ; 
the Englishman gained four, while forty-three were drawa.— —The 
Russian government have reopened their account with the Bank of Eog- 
land, which was closed at the commencement of the Crimean war, and an 
arrival of £160,000 in half-imperials from St. Petersburg has been taken 
to that establishment. Mr. Roberts has published a second edition. 
of bis enormous newspaper, the Constellation, which is some eight feet long 
by six feet broad. It is really a curiosity both as regards paper and press 
work.——The death of the Hon. Rufus Choate has called forth numerous 
panegyrics of the deceased from the bar, and the press of this and other 
Cities, as well as of those with which he was immediately connected. 
The U. S. Government have presented to Capt. Hecker of Halifax, N. S., 
a valuable gold medal, in acknowledgment of his humanity to wrecked 
American crews. —In the House of Commons on the 5th, a motion 
to compensate Mr. G. H. Ryland, for the loss of an office held by him in 
Canada, owing to certain legislation in the colony (Mr. R. having been 
appointed by the Crown) was negatived by a division of 235 against 20. 
————The Indipendente of Brescia states that several young girls have 
made vows not to marry anybody but wounded soldiers of the army of 
Italian independence. Tbe Grand Duchess Maria Nicolaevna, sis- 
ter of the Emperor of Russia, will pass the autumn and winter, with her 
family, in Eogland—————T wo sons of Kossuth, Louis and Fraucis, took 
prizes and certificates of honour in the classes of Civil Engineering and 
Architecture at University College, on the 3rd inst. Lord Palmerston 
distributed the rewards and made a speech.— The Rev. Mr. Chi- 
niquy, the well known French Canadian dissident from the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, has been unsuccessful in an attempt to raise money in this 
city for the religious purposes of his flock in Illinois. ——Liverpool 
is now in communication with Holyhead by submarine telegrapb. 
Sir John Bowring, the late Governor of Hong Kong and Minister to 
China, passed through Paris on the 5th inst., en route for London. Sir John 
and his eldest daughter were among the passengers un eer pmo 4 
wrecked on board the Alma, in the Red Sea, and it will be learned wi 
regret that a large portion of his valuable MSS. and public documents 
were lost. “ Three hundred thousand projectiles,’”’ says a Paris 
letter in a Brussels jourual, “ have just been despatched from Paris to 
the army of Italy, and it is stated that the Ministry of War has entered 
contracts for the manufacture of a million.” A man named Ray- 
mond, drove a pair of elks foar years old, all the way frum Salt Lake 
City to Cleveland, recently. The elks had horns three feet long. 
A fine West Highland Bull and two heifers, a blackfaced ram and 
six ewes, and two collie dogs, have been sent to Paris, as a present 
from the Duke of Hamilton to the Emperor of the French. The 
unfortunate sufferers by the Royal British Bank, have just had another 
dividend of one shilling in the pound. On the death of the Hon. 
Mr. Choate at Halifax, N.S. the Bench and Bar of that Province, 
under the presidency of Sir Brenton Halliburton, drew up and for- 
warded an address to the widow and family of the deceased.——_—_— 
Count Charles Giulio, one of the most eminent mea in Piedmont, died on 
June 29. He was a distinguished mathematical professor, a senator, and 
a councillor of state. Oa more than one occasion he broke a lance in 
the senate with M. Cavour on economizal questions, and carried away the 
vote agadnst all the influence and talent of that minister———— During 
a terrific storm on the night of the 2ad inst. several trees were struck in 
Hyde-park and Kensington-gardens, and at the foot of one lofty tree in 
the former place were found fourteen sheep lying dead through the effect 
of lightning.————Lord Ebrington bas returned to England in exeel- 
lent health after a lengthened sojourn at Madeira———_——The M 
of Northampton has married Miss Theodosia Vyner, daughter of Mr. and 
Lady Mary Vyner of Newby Hall, Ripon. —A purliementary 
return just issued shows that.on or before the Ist of January last, there 
were 1.854 steam vessels registered in the United Kingdom, with a ton- 
ot 682,433. The Montreal Field Battery of Artillery 
are to visit Portland and Boston in the middle of August, where the lo- 
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Obituary. 
Tar Kixe or Swepen.—The London rs brought by the Afriea an- 
nounee, in a brief tel the fact that King Oscar, of Sweden, died at 


Stockholm, on Friday, the 8th of as 

Joseph Francis Oscar I., King of Sweden and Norway, of the Goths 
and Wends, was born un the 4th of July, 1799, and in 1844 succeeded to 
the throne of Sweden. He was crowned at Stockholm September 28, 
1844. In 1825 he had married Josephine, Maximilienne, Eugenie, a 

ter of Eu , Dake of Leuchtenberg, and a lady nine years his 
aoe. The children of this marriage are the Prince Charles Louis 
, Dake of Scania, who was born in 1826, and is now King of 
Sweden ; Prince Oscar Frederic, Duke of Ostragotha, born in 1829, and 
for several years Commander of the Swedish marine forces ; Princess 
Charlotte Eugenie-Augusta-Amelia-Albertine, born in 1830; and the 
Prince Nicholas Augustus, born in 1831. The Crown Prince, who will 
probabl assume the title of Churles XV., was. married in 1850 to 
the] rincess Wilhelmina-Frederica-Alexandrina-Anna-Louisa, a daughter 
of the royal house of Holland, and several children, grandchildren of the 
Pr King, are the issue of this marriage. Such is the official biography 
I., as gathered from the pages of the Almanach de Gotha, 
late King was not of Royal descent. His father, the famous Mar- 
shal Bernadotte, afterwards Charlee XIV., married Desirée Clery, daughb- 
ter of a merchant of Marseilles, and Joseph Oscar was the only issue of 
this marriage. When but nine years of age the young Oscar was placed 
in the Imperial Lyceum, and.when his father was elected Crown Prince 
of Sweden he accompanied him to Stockholm, where they both abjured 
Catholicism and embraced the Lutheran religion. Once acknowledged 
as heir to the kingdom, Bernadotte took care to have his only son edu- 
cated in a manner that would qualify him for his future position, and 
aced him under the care of the Swedish poet Atterbom. In 1818 
lee XIII. died, and Bernadotte, according to previous stipulations, 
ascended the throne, while his son entered the University of Upsal. After 
leaving the University, the young Prince, for the only time since bis ar- 
rival in Sweden, left the country for a short period, and hastening to Ba- 
varia, vieited the Duke of Leuchtenberg, and married his bost’s daugh- 
ter. In 1834 be was named Viceroy of Sweden, and in 1834, in conse- 
aence of the illness of his father, became Regent of the kingdom until 
feat. when, on the death of Bernadotte, be in his turn ascended to the 
throae, and found himself in possession of a large kingdom anda private 
fortune of eighty million francs, saved by his economical parent out of a 
civil list of but three millions francs per aonum. For fifteen years Oscar 
I, has ruled over Norway in comparative peace and quietness, The re- 
volutionary storm of 1848 did not reach as far north as Stockholm, and 
0 whatever military or civil ability Oscar I. may have possessed has 
never been culled into service. 

In person the late king was prepossessing, while his manners were 
courteous and affable. mixed freely with bis people, and he, as well 
as his queen and family, was personally popular. During his reign edu- 
¢ation aod internal improvements made progress in his kingdom, but he 
4id nothing to interfere with the religious bigotry prevalent ia Sweden, 
where the Lutheran is the established religion, and where Roman Catho- 
lics and Jews are debarred by law from holding any official position un- 
der the goverument. 

His son, the new king, is now about thirty-three years of age. His 
education ie purely Swedish, and his intellectual acquirements are said 
to he considerable. He enters upon the rale of a prosperous aad peace- 
ful kingdom, and only has cause to fear for bis Norwegian provinces. 
There is a singular parallel between the condition of Norway under the 
Swedish rule and that of Lombardy and Venice under the Austrian. Nor- 
way bas for ages belonged to Denmark, and the Norwegians are closely 
related to the Deans, by race and traditions, and, above all, by that great 
bond of sympathy, a common language. Until 1810 Norway was part of 
the Danish kingdom, but the European changes caused by Napoleon I. 
resulted in the forced cession to Sweden, by Denwurk, of all her Norwe- 
gian provinces, It is true that from its geographical position it would 
appear more natural for Norway to belong to Sweden ; but notwithstand- 
ing.this as fur as legitimate right and the popular desire go, it really be- 
longs to the Danish Crown. Bernadotte had a great difficuly to retain 
his Norway possessions, The Norwegians themselves were averse to his 
rale, and attempted to establish an iod»peodcat kingdom, but the effort 
failed. Of late years both Danes and Norwegians seemed resigned to the 
change, and the Bernadotte dynasty, which till recent events, appeared 
to be the only one of the Napoleonic dynasties in which vitality remained, 

romises yet to rule, for a long time, the wild romantic provinces of 


inavia.—Evening Post. 


Tux Bisuor or Dursim.—We regret to announce the death, at 1 Up- 

r Portiaod-pluce, in his 90th year, of the Right Rev. Edward Maltby, 
Rite Lord Bishop.of Darham. The deceased, who was of the Bvangeli- 
cal school in the church, was the son of George Maltby, Esq. of Norwich. 
He was bora .n St. George Tombland, ia the city of Norwich, in the year 
1770. He was a visitor of Durham Yniversity, and a member of the Uni- 
versity of London. He was educated at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as B.A. in 1792. M.A. in 1794, B.D. in 1801, and D.D. 
in 1806. He gained the prize medals for Greek odes in 1790 and 1791, 
and the Chancellor’s medal in 1792 tor classics, ia which year he was 
eighth wrangler. He was chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln, and held 
one of the prebends of his cathedral, and also the living of Buckden. He 
published an edition of Morell’s * Lexicon Greco-Prosodiacam,” “ Ser- 
mons,’ &e, He was consecrated Bishop of Chichester in 1831, and was 
translated to Durbam in 1836. He resigned the latter see, under act of 
parliament, in September, 1856, which took away his seat in parliament, 
and left him an anouity of £4,500. 


—- 





At Tours, France, in his 80th year, where he had resided for many years, 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Campbell, formerly of St. Catherine’s, Argyleshire, and of 
HLM.’s 49th, 48th, and 95th Regiments. He was with the army in Holland, 
ander the command of the late Duke of York, was present, under Lord Nelson, 
at the battle of Copenhagen in 1801, for which he had the medal, and served in 
the Peninsula from 1808 to 1811, for which he received the medal and three 

for Talavera, Busaco, and Albuera.—At Longsight, near Manchester, 
James Hudson, Esq., for nine years Assistant Secretary to the at es Society, 
and upwards of 20 years Sec to the Royal Agricu'taral Society of Eng- 
land.—At Calcutta, J. B. Evett Williams, Captain mm H.M.’s 90th Foot.—At 
Coleridge House. Devon, J. Michael Allen, Lieut. in H.M.’s 9ist Regt.—At Pad 
dington, Lieut.-Col, G. E. Riitt, lates Barrack-Master, Bristol, and Dep.-Adjt.- 
Gen. of the Forces in the Mediterranean from 1814 to 1828.—At Vancouver's 
¢ H. M.S. Pylades—tin tais city, David 
tant of Kingstun, Jamaica. 


Appointments. 


The office of Solicitor-General of Scotland has been again conferred on Mr. 
¥éward Mauitiand, who held it ander the last Liberal Government. Mr. A. R. 
Clark, Mr. D. Mackenzie. Mr. F M. Heriot, and Mr. W. Iv ory have been chosen 
as Advocates- ite.— W. Byam, Esq., P: esident of the Council of Antigua, and 
W. Snagg, Esq., Chief Justice, are Knighted.—The Hon. H. G. Elliot, now H. M. 
Minister to the King of Denmark, to be Minister to the King of the Two Sici 
ee y Paget Esq., now Minister to the King of Sweden and 

oR be Ministet to the King of Denmark.—The Oe fon. Robert Lowe 

to be rth Charity Commissioner for England and Wales, in the room of 
Right Hon C. B. Aderley, resigned.—_Members returned to Parliament : 
Lord » We Hon. Robert Vernon Smith, now 
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Baron Lyveden ; @, Baron Fermoy, of Trabolgan, in the 
county of Cork, v. the Hon-. Sir Banjamin Hall, Bart,,now Baron Lian: 
over.—Mr. , for man: epee: gpg uatongbabryn Poor Law Board, 
to be. . room of Lord Devon, resigned—The Loadon 
the Hoo. Wm. , how Secretary of Loqsties at Berlin, will 
Tt tee ae eas ea Sse oe 
y , now rt ’ 
arid Legation, f j and-the Hoa. R. Ed from 
Frankfort tv Madrid. eye 


great battle 
’ | fought in this war? It is not that 








; Arup. 
The following moral, drawn from the battle of Solferino by the Times, 
may fitly find a‘place under this head : 

While the mind of Earope is yet excited by the details of this mi 
carnage, and is growing familiar with the events of the battle, it is time 
for us to point the moral of the catastrophe. Why did the Austrians 
lose ‘this ? Why have they lost every battle that has been 
are Jess brave than the French. 
In this very engagement, according to official accounts of each army, 
the Austrians killed and wounded 12,000 Frenchmen, with a loss to 
themselves of but 9.000 killed and wounded. There could have been no 
flight when the numbers stand thus at the end of the day. Nor are the 
Austrians i as marksmen. Their riflemen hit 720 French officers, 
whereof 120 were shot dead, while the French succeeded in killing and 
woundiog only 230 of the Austrian officers, They certainly are not in- 
ferior to the French in discipline. Their vis inertia is magnificent, and 
they retreatjinvariably with a bold, steady front to the foe. Why ie it, 
then, that they who can lose so valiantly can never win? Because, un- 
fortunately for them, present knowledge is present power, and their 
knowledge is not of the present, but of the past. They area ting 
respectability. They are governed and directed by old rules, old men, 
and old routine. They have an enemy who does not care a centime for 
ar gy and is not above taking the most irregular methods to win a 
victory. 

The Emperor of Austria makes up his mind to do a remarkably fine 
piece of Louis Quatorze strategy. He executes an elaborate piece of old- 
fashioned deception, crossing the Mincio with his whole force, and then 
recrossing it with his two hucdred thousand men, and fixing the con- 
templated surprise of the enemy at 9 o’clock in the morning. The Em- 
peror of the French, Yc rheccaes & the juvenile irregular school, in the 
most ungentlemanlike manner refuses to be surprised. Having recourse 
to a new-fangled expedient which no trustworthy veteran who can ccunt 
his seventy years would condescend to use, he sends a man up in a bal- 
loon ; and, at the expense of a few yards of silk and a few equare feet of 
gas, is told the exact position of all those masses which are drawn up 80 
scientifically out of his sight with the intention of surprising him at the 
comfortable, leisurely hour, of 9.a.m. The man of his time—the clever, 
active, shrewd, nothing-contemning adventurer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by dint of this small contrivance, becomes master of the position. 
He knows what is going to happen and where his enemy is, and how 
many he is ; and while the heavy, selfcomplacent Austrian, is chuckling 
at tbe formal surprise that is to come off at 9 am., he attacks at day- 
mole chooses his own time and point of attack, and remains master of 
the field. . 

So again, the Austrian, coming by very respectable means, in no res- 
pect sullied by any inventiveness or breach of precedent, into possession 
of a fine body of sharpshooters, dealt tremendous disaster against the 
French. The French opposed artificial to the Austrian natural advan- 
tage, but not so as to equalize the two armies in the rifle. There was 
another point, however, in which the two nations were equal. The Aus- 
trian mountaineers do not use cannon in their Sunday games. Here 
France went ahead, and Austria marched au pas, The consequences have 
been obvious enough. The battle of Solferino has been won by the su- 
periority of the Freneh artillery. The shells from the French rifled can- 
non fell at distances whence the old guns could not reply, Every reader 
can work out the result. The enemy’s artillery was silenced before it 
could come within effective distance. Man’s thews and flesh are to-day 
as they were a thousand years ago, but machinery is not thus immuta- 
ble. Mere “ pluck,” and courage, and standing still in squares, and 
coming forward in lines, is of no use if there is an engine two miles off 
which will mow down your lines and reap a death-harvest in your 
squares before you can reach your living enemy. All that is left 
in such a case to a gentleman of the old school is to ‘die with dignity and 
coustancy, scorning, if he should so please, with his last breath the foe 
that seeks victory by such plebeian and irregular means. 

We follow with an interest much more intimate and earnest than 
could be excited by a sympathy for any mere principle the tactics and 
the defeats of these Austrian armies. It is vain to disguise from our- 
selves the fact that what they are we are. The solidity, the bravery, 
the old-fashioned routine, all of which yield so sulkily before the science 
aod intelligence of an army led and organized by men in their active 
vigour, are like our own solidity, our own bravery, and our own routine. 
So far us we are in advanee of this Austrian army, which loses town 
after town and district after district, and has the secret of suffering the 
most irreproachable defeats, is due not to our dear old reverend doting 
Horse Guards system, 


Quod res omnes timidé gelid 
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ilator, longus, iners, avi ue faturi, 

Difficilis,-querufas, laudator tonpasis acti, 

but to the House of Commons, the press, and the people. How coldly 
would the representatives of this good old system have laughed down 
the idea of reconnoitring by balloons! How complete, but a short time 
since, was their contempt for the Minié rifle! How arduously were they 
driven into an attempt to improve the immovable old field piece—declar- 
ing with a sneer to every one who would listea that they went into this 
nonsense only to gratify the gaping vulgar, and that weapens such as 
those which were whisked up to the heights of Solferino, and which 
ploughed up the reserves in the valleys below, were the mere toys of 
civilians and amateurs, and unworthy of the notice of veteran soldiers. 
Yet upon the very first collision of armies Victory declared herself for 
the best arms. The Minié rifle preserved India to England, the rifled 
cannon won Montebello and Magenta for the French; and to the same 
arm, combined with that much ridiculed balloon reconnaissance, the 
French owe it that Solferino was a French victory, and that Napoleon 
LIE. is now before Verona. The lesson to us is all-important. If we 
would bold our position among first-rate Powers, and would dweil in 
peaceful homes, we must have men at our Horse Guards who are not 
too conceited or too old to advance with the age in which they live. 

In accordance with the new regulations, the Veterinary Surgeons at- 
tached to the Regiment of Royal Artillery are ordered to be transferred 
to the depot at Woolwich, to be drafted to the batteries from time to 
time as their service may be required.——A numerous detachment of 
Royal Artillery is under orders to proceed to Bengal.——The troops at 
the Camp at Curragh of Kildare, nearly 11,000 in all, have been review- 
ed by Lord Seaton.——The War Department haviog decided that the 
military authorities ate right ia turning lunatic soldiers out of bar- 
racks, so that they may become chargeable to the parish in which they 
bappen to be, the subject is to be brought before Parliament with a view 
to removing the evil.—Among the recent changes in the Royal Ea- 
gineers, Maj.Gen. Harding, C.B., has been appointed Commandant vy. 
Cardew deceased ; Col. Robinson to the Ordnance Committee at Wool- 
wich ; Major Gossett changes from Chatham to St. John, N. B.—— 
A general order has been issued prohibiting the practice adopted by 
the captains ef s»me regiments of bestowing from their -private funds re 
wards for the best shots in their companies.——Three Indiamen were ex- 
pected to arrive at Spithead, about the 6th July, with the 86th Regiment 
oo board, from India, On their arrival they will occupy the new bar- 
racks at Gosport.——The war department has lately made arrangements 
for forwarding photographic apparatus to every military station in the 
empire, for the purpose of taking views of the coast lives, fortifications, 
&c., for transmi-sion to headquarters——Lieut Col. Campbell, C. B. 
bas been posted to the fifth brigade R. A., and is ordered to proceed 
to Gibraltar, as a staff officer of the force at that station.——A nine gun 
battery is to be placed at the foot of the old castle of Broughty, for the 
defence of the Tay.——A survey of the fortifications at Mount Wise, De- 
vonport is just completed. A breastwork six feet high is to be raised on 
the redoubt, and two of Sir W. Armstrong’s heavy gans are to be placed 
on the aogles——A court-martial at Dublin recently cashiered two offi- 
cers of a regiment quartered there, for practical joking. One of them 
immediately drowned himself.——On the 6th inst., a party of wounded 
and disabled troops, to the number of 130 men of all ranks, belonging 
to several regiments arrived at Chatham, having disembarked at Graves- 
‘end from the troop ship Octavia, which sailed from Calcutta oa the 22ad 
of February. During the voyage 75 deaths, chiefly from dysentery, oc- 
curred on board. The officers were Col. Towell, Bengal A.; Maj. Gore, 
53rd; Capt. Smith, 75th; Lieut. Phillipson, 7th Hussars; and Lieut. 
Ford, kK. A——The Edward Oliver troop ship, with 36 men of all ranks, 
hae arrived at Gravesend from the Mauritius on the 17th April. ~ Three 
deaths had occurred on board.——A meeting of Scotchmen resident in 
the metropolis, convened under the auspices of the Caledonian and High- 


land Societies, has been held for the of considering the propriety 
of formiog a volaateer Rifle Cops. Port Blebo, M.P., was called to the 
chair ; and among those present. were Sir J, H. Maxwell, Sir C. Forbes, 
Sir. W. Forbes, &c, The necessary preliminaries were agreed o0.——Aan 
instrument invented by Professor tone, has lately been received 
at the Tower, which 











Navy. 


The same journal from which we quote, above, a military lesson from the 
battle of Solferino, thus touches on our naval preparations, showing that 
they are entirely compatible with a strictly defensive neutrality : 


* * * * We have not been building troopships, or storeships, or 
any species of vessels calculated for military expeditions ; we have not 
given much heed even to gunboats. We simply found that we were short 
of strength in a particular arm, and then set to work to recover our- 
selves. Even the latest development of our preparations is exactly of 
the same character. The new Steam Ram, is, we must needs presume, a 
machine of tremendous power. An invulnerable vessel of 9,000 to 
cleaving the waves at the rate of 16 miles an hour, looks something like 
a despot of the deep ; but its operation must necessarily be defensive. 
Strong and swift as it is, it will not ran down States or Empires, It may 
clear the Channel, but it could not shake the pettiest potentate in 
Europe on his throne, All that Admiral Sartorius himself predicts of 
such vessels, even in their most successful form, is, that balf-a dogen of 
them would “render an invasion of our shores impossible.” There, in 
short, is the object of this, as all our other inventions—of our Armstrong 
guns and of our Rifle Corps. There is the point of view from which 
statesmen of all parties look at the present duties of the country. In 
this direction we have made great exertions, and we would fain hope, 
some progress also, but for anything except defensive.warfare we have 
made no preparations at all. Nor do our proceedings, indeed, admit, like 
those of Continental States, of any double interpretation. The arma- 
ments of Germany may be indeed promoted in self-defence, and design- 
ed for no other purpose, but when 500,000 men are once in hand they 
can be thrown anywhere. Our own armaments are not of this deserip- 
tion. Martello towers, coast batteries, and guardships, are not movable 
forces ; Militiamen and Volunteers are not expeditionary corps. 

We cannot see, therefore, why any man, however pacific, need look 
with any doubt on our professions of neutrality simply because we are 
placing ourselves in a position of defence. Mr. Cobden himself has said 
enough to show that his real sentiments on these points are precisely 
identical with those of his countrymen. When so professed an econo- 
mist and peacemaker roundly declares that he would rather see a second 
national debt incurred as large as the first than behold Eugland occupied 
for a single month by a French force, even though the invaders should 
profess the most amicable intentions, he has said as much as any 
would desire him to say, The only question is as to the measures which 
our security really requires, and, though that inquiry might be difficult 
to answer, it is at least certain that we have not gone beyond the mark 
in avy precautions hitherto adopted. The new Minister of War observed 
the other day that this country had two lines of defence—the firat on the 
sea; the second on our own shores. We defy anybody to point out a 
single step ea those recently taken which has not been directly cal- 
culated for one of the two requisitions thus indicated. 

A far more debatable question might be raised upon the wisdom of the 
several measures adopted. It may seem, for instance, a somewhat absurd 
proceeding to build line-of-battle ships with one hand, and with the 
other a machine which is to render line-of-battle ships useless. Su 
ing the new Steam Ram to prove a successful design, the finest specimens 
of modern men of war will be reduced by comparison to the helpleseness 
of cockboats. Conceive a monstrous fabric floating in mid-channel, fire- 
proof and ball-proof, capable of hurling broadsides of 100lb. shot to a 
distance of six miles, or of clapping on steam at pleasure, and running 
down everything on the surface of the sea with a momentum utterly ir- 
resistible! This is no chimera, or at any rate it is not a mere specula- 
tive conception. It may not realize all our expectations, but it is actu- 
ally in course of construction, and the vessel will be launched, it is said, 
next June. This terrible engine of destruction is expected to be itself in- 
destructible. We are told that she may be riddled with shot—-supposing 
any shot could pierce her sides, that she may have ber stem and her stern 
cut to pieces, and be reduced apparently to a shapeless wreck, without 
losing her buoyancy or power. 

Supposing that she relies upon the shock of her impact instead of fight- 
ing ber guns, it is calculated that she would sink a line-of-battle ship in 
three minutes, so that a squadron as large as our waole ficet now in com- 
mission would be destroyed in about one hour and a quarter. These are 
the prospects held out to us, and if they are to be fulfilled we might cer- 
tainly ask what is the use of our three-deckers? The answer is that they 
are not fulfilled yet, and perhaps never may be. There was quite en- 
ough to justify the experiment, but as yet it is an experiment still. Many 
schemes of a similar pature have failed somebow in practice, and our 
national security requires that we should be provided at all times with 
the most efficient means of naval defence, whatever those may happen 
to be. At present they are ordinary ships of war, and we are abe | 
them accordingly. This time next year they may be steam rams, an 
then our new fabrics will take that form. The obligation is a costly one, 
no doubt ; but if it saves us from war, and enables us to preserve &. neu 
trality as secure as that of America itself, we ought to be truly thankful 
for the chance. 

Tue Navy Estimates.—An absiract of the navy estimates, and further 
supplementary estimate for the years 1859-60, just laid on the table of 
the House of Commons, has been issued. The original estimates for the 
year amounted to £10,804,777 ; the supplementary estimate, including 
£479,695 for wages to seamen, and £645,890 for building and repair of 
ships, is £1,877.278 more, bringing up the total estimate for 1859-60 to 
£12,682,055. Of that amount there hus been already voted on account, 
£6,311,723, leaving to be voted a sum of £6,370,332. 

There are at present in the River Medway, steamships and vessels 
commissioned, fitted or being fitted at Sheerness yard, of an aggregate 
nominal horse power of 10,520, and 1,115 guns. Eighteen of them are 
gunboats of 1040 aggregate horse power, carrying 53 guas.——The scr.- 
st. frigate Liffey. 50, at Plymouth, is ordered to prepare for fureiga ser- 
vice.——The Hornet, 17, ecr., with a few naval invalids. bas arrived at 
Spitbead from China and the Cape of Good Hope.——Fourteen screw 
ships have been added to the navy between the 31st of March, 1858, and 
the Ist June, 1859, and four ships of the line have been converted. The 
screw ships and vessels afluat on the Ist of Feb., 1855, were 84; and on 
the 1st Feb., 1858, as many as 308.——Some disturbances occurred on 
board the Liffey in Plymouth Sound on the’ 2nd, in consequence of the 
captato’s refusal to let the men go on shore. Some serious vutbreak was 
threatened, bat eventually a concession was made to the mzn and order 
was restored._—The Courrier de Marseilles publishes an animated descrip- 
tion of a ball given by the officers of tue Coguetle on the auniversary of 
H. M. coronation, to which were invited about 150 guests, incladiog the 
officers of the French guaboat @hocal, the élite of the inhabitants of mlar- 
seilles, the-foreign Consals, and several Bogen residents in the town. 
The health of the Queen and that of the Emperor was draok aod the 
Courrier assures its readers that “ the guests will preserve for a long time 
a pleasing remembrance of a fé/e perfectly well ordered.” ——The Simoom, 
8, panes ateam sloop, is to be paid down, and the crew granted leave 
of ce. The ship will be dismasted, and on the retarn of the crew 





will be fitted out for further service. 

INTMENTS.—Capts : T H Mason .,to Cesar ; A Phillimore, to Ouragoa 
Rise Mosdoasld, vo" Hogue Lieats : CN Streathfield, to Olio; H F Nichol- 
son, to Trafalgar ; F J Protherde, to Wellington ; J E Erskine, to Rdgar ; 
AJ Chatfield, to Cornwallis; W B A F Paterson, to Spanker ; H. Kent, to 
Simoom > F Stirliag, to Braes ; the Hon F G Crufton, and R B Nicholetts, to 
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in New Books. 
Just st, this particular season there is irresistible attraction in a small 
volume, of 200 pages, more practically suggestive perhaps than any other 
wherewith library or book-store can tempt you. This is Appleton’s Illus- 
irdted Hand-Book of American Travel, now conveniently divided into two 
distinct parts, comprising respectively the Northera and Southern dis- 
tricts; In the formér of these the British N. A. Provinces are included. 
For compactness, comprehensiveness, neatness, and usefulness, it isa ca 

pital vade mecum, and must become—if it be not already—in American 
eyes, What Murray’s Handbooks are to the English traveller in Europe. 

Bat if, in place of imagining tours and poring over routes, you decide 
perchance in favout of an excursion to the hilly region of New Hamp- 
shire, here is (ready to your hand at C. S. Francis &Co’s) The White 
Mountain Guide-Book, published at Concord by Edson C. Eastman, and re- 
joicing in the honours of a second edition. A small affair in size—you 
can carry it in your pocket—it gives the most ample information as 
to what is to be seen, how you are to get at it, and what time and money 
you must expend in compassing your objects# It is studded too with 
wood cuts that give a general notion of the prominent objects of interest ; 
and, in short, while posting by steam-boat and railroad towards the 
minor Alps of New England, you cannot do better than study the ascents 
and descents, the glens, the falls, the notcheg, the springs, in-the society 
of Mr. Eastman’s editor. The tendency to inflation of style—in the de- 
scriptive parts—is rather amusing than detrimental. 

Yet are there some stay-at-homes ; and jhe publishers seem to be de- 
termined that these unfortunates shall not be left without pabulum. 
Would you, for instance, take refuge from the weariness of oppressive 
bodily heat, or exercise a mind that shrinks from the frivolities of every- 
day life? Mesers. Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia, furnish the means, 
having printed, upon superlatively fine paper and with all the luxu- 
riousness of type, a new poem by Mr. James Challen. - In an evil hour 
—that is in an evil hour for melancholy and serious rhymsters—Carlyle 
indited these following words, which refer, we presume (not having his 
works at our elbow), to some tenet or doctrine or legend of the Brah- 


: 


I like, too, that representation they have of the tree Igdrasil. All life is 
red by them as a tree. |—the Ash Tree of Existence—has its roots 
in the kingdoms of Hela, or death: its trank reaches up heaven-high, 

over the whole universe : it is the tree of Existence. At the 
the death-kingdom sit three Normas,—Fates,—the Past, Present, 
tering its roots from the sacred well. Its boughs, with their bud- 
disleafings,—events, —. * suffered, things done, catastrophes,— 
h all lands and times. Is not every leaf of it a bi hy, every 


an act,a word? Its boughs are histories of nations. The rustle 


it is the noise of human existence,—onwardsfrom of old. It grows there, the 
breath of human passion rustling through it, or storm-tost, the storm-wind howl- 
<< it like the voice of all the gods. It is lgdrasil, the tree of Existence. 
It _s the present and the future. What was done ; what is doing; what 
will be done. The Infinite conjugation of the verb “ To po.” 

From this suggestion, Mr. Challen has composed, in varied metres, a 
poem entitled Jgdrasil ; or the Tree of Existence. The theme, it must be 
conceded, were a grand one for a poet of the highest order—grand in its 
opportunities for the sublime and the mysterious. But it is overwhelm- 
ing, when taken up by one who has the vagueness and the yearning of 
the poetic race, but is not extravagantly gifted with power of thought or 
sweetnees of expression. Thus Mr. Challen takes us up and down moral 
and corporeal life, from Creation to our own day, without leaving any 
very distinct impression on the reader’s mind as to where he has been, 
or what part he has taken in the “ infinite conjugations” of the verb “ to 
do.” In fact, though we have followed him pretty carefully through his 
170 pages, we cannot precisely make out the author’s drift ; nor is his 
verse sufficiently good or sufficiently bad to merit quoting, either by way 
of example or beacon. 

Edmund About’s treatise op what he calls The Roman Question has been 
already discussed in these columns. We have only to notice therefore 
that a translation of it, by Mr. H. C. Coape, has been published in duo- 
decimo form by the Messrs. Appleton. 

Oratorios have come so much into vogue among the lovers of music 
and the promoters of legitimate entertainment, that the getting-up of 
Handel’: Messiah, the words and music, in a neat pocket edition, deserves 
to be chronicled. Mr. Novello, of New York and London, sends us a 
copy. 
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Hine Arts. 


A New POINT IN LAW AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


An important and interesting trial of copyright in the Rolls Coart, 

Dublin, came to a second bearing on the 15th ult., in which Mr. Wallis’s 
icture of “The Death of Chatterton” played the principal part. The 

acts, as stated ia the petition and by the counsel, were these :— 

The original painting was first exhibited at the Royal Exhibition of 
Arts, in London, in the year 1856. It was purchased by Mr. Augustus 
Leopold Egg from the artist. There was an agreement whereby Mr. Egg 
sold to Mr. Turner the right to engrave the picture, with liberty to ex- 
hibit it for the purpose of obtaining subscribers. The only permitted 

ublication of the engraving of the picture was in the National Magazine. 
n the month of April the picture was carried over to Dublin to be exhi- 
bited. The picture was known as “The Death of Chatterton,’ and so 
entitled by Mr. Tarner. Now, this title was assumed by Mr. Robiuson, 
a dealer in photographs, and an advertisement published by him stated 
that he would have “ the beautiful sterescopic figure of the last moments 
of Chatterton” ready for sale on the following Monday. Mr. Turner be- 
lieving that such an advertisement would injure his property, applied to 
Mr. Robinegn to discontinue the sale. Mr. Robinson refused to stop his 
ublication, on the ground that his stereograph was not copied from Mr. 
allis’s picture, but was an independent a from the biography of 
Chatterton. Hence the application to the Rolls Court for an injunction 
to restrain. Ax the first hearing, which took place in May, the injunc- 
tion was franted, Mr. Robinson submitting until an affidavit could be 
framed. He came before the Court with an affidavit, stating that it is im- 
possible to take pietures for stereoscopic slides from a plain surface such 
asa picture. Last week he also affirmed that in March of the present 
an be made arrangements for a series of stereoscopic pictures illustrat- 
the life of Chatterton, such as his Meditations in the Muniment-room 
of St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, writing his last letter to Walpole, &. The 
series was completed, with the exception of Chatterton in the Muniment- 
room. Having seen the painting, and studied the works which gave an 
account of the poet, he made arrangements to produce these illustrations, 
He constructed in his establishment in Grafton street a background scene 
of London from a painting upon canvas, by a clever artist, and so dis- 
posed a figure as to represent the dead poet. His advertisement inti- 
mated that the stereograph of the death of Chatterton was from the 
“living model.” An affidavit was put in by Mr. Wallis, in which he 
stated that his picture was original, and that he had not copied from 
apy one. An engraving -was produced, and handed up to the Court, 
from which it was alleged the artist had derived his idea of the death of 
Chatterton. It purported to have been engraved by Edward Orme, 
of No. 14 Old Bond street, painted by H. Singleton, and dedicated 
to the Marquess of Lansdowne. The date of publication is given as let 
ofMay, 1794. Beneath the engraving are the words from Cowley— 
Behold him, Muses, see your favourite son 
The prey to want ere manhood has begun, 
The ye have filled with anguish torn, 
The mind ye cherished drooping and forlorn. 
—The engraving represents a garret and miserable bed—Chatterton re- 
clines upon the pallet in a dying state ; his head lies at the right side 
eta, the shoe is on theright foot, the other shoe is off, a phil lies 


ground, manuscripts are scattered about,—a chest containing pa- 

open ; on a small table books are seen, and also a candlestick, 
€xtinguisher being on the candle—three pens have been carelessly 
an old ink-bottle—upon the wall a caricature or grotesque 
drawn with chalk or cork. At the door stand a woman 
being the landlady of the house in which Chatter- 


exhibits aad terror. It was not contended 


Fe 





that Mr, Wallis had copied 


leton’s picture, but that Mr. Robinson 
. Counsel contended shat 


t. Turner’s title in the work was incom- 
plete ; Mr. Wallis not being dra party to the suit. 

a long argument on side, the Master of the Rolls said, that 
whatever the ultimate difficalties of the case might be, there was no ques- 
tion as to what he he was bound to do at present. With respect to the 
alleged failure of Mr. Turner to prove his title, the documents which had 
been laid before the Court showed that he had a title; that was, if he 
stated it correctly, and the objection at pay was that the petition 
most certainly did not state it correctly. It was clear to him that there 
ought to be an amendment in the petition—that the facts should be ac- 
curately stated, and that Mr. Wallis should be made a party to the suit. 
It was quite plain from the importance of the question at issue that the 
injunction should be coatinued until the hearing of the cause. Sup 
that Mr. Wallis had never sold this picture, but exbibited it at Mr. Cran- 
field’s for the purposes of engraving, would he in that state of fucts have 
aright to sue? He had a very strong opinion (though he admitted the 
question bad never been the subject of decision) that the painter had, by 
common law, the very same protection which the author of any work en- 
joyed previous to publication. Surely nothing could be more unjust 
than to say that if a painter gave the public the privilege—and a 
very great privilege it was in some cases—of allowing them to see a 
work of Art in his studio, a person who had thus inspected the picture 
having a good memory, and being an artist himself, would have a right 
to endeavour by some contrivance to make a copy of that work—for in- 
stance, by getting his apprentice, as was done in the present case, to 
dress himself up in a peculiar manner, so as to represent the priacipal 
figure in the painting, and then taking a photographic representation of 
the subject composed in imitation, of the picture, and representing it in 
terms by advertisement as a copy of the picture. This had been done in 
the present instance—the photographic pictures sold bv the respondent 
having been advertised in the newspapers as “ The Death of Chatterton.” 
He looked upon this as nothing short of a fraud, a deliberate fraud ; and 
he had not the slightest difficulty in holding—on the principle laid down 
in the case of Prince Albert v. Strange, which was the principle of com- 
mon sense, and in the admirable judgment of Mr. Justice Erle ia the 
case of Jeffrey v. Boosey—oue of the ablest judgments that had ever been 
delivered—that it would be the bounden duty of a court of equity to in- 
terfere in such a case, quite irrespective of the common-law right of the 
painter to sue for damages, which right he would have as long as he had 
not published the picture. The question then arose whether there had 
been a publication of the picture ; because, if there had, then considering 
the principle laid down in the case of Jeffrey v. Boosey, it would be very 
questionable what the law might be. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the exhibition of the painting at the Royal Academy was not such 
@ publication as would deprive the artist uf his right. It was a qualified 
ee te was a privilege allowed to the public to see works of art. 

id any one suppose that if Sir Walter Scott read out one of his produc- 
tions to a number of his friends, and that one of them had such an accu- 
rate memory that he could reproduce every word of it, or that some per- 
son was in a corner taking notes in shorthand—did any one suppose 
that in such a case the reading of the work would amount to a publica- 
tion so as to give the person who had taken notes a right at common 
law to bring out an edition of the work? In analogy to that case the 
exhibition of a picture at the Royal Academy, or at Mr. Cranfield’s, or 
elsewhere, for the like purpose, woald be nothing more than a qualified 
publication, which would not deprive the painter of his remedy at com- 
mon law or in equity prevent a party from the commission of a fraud in 
attempting to copy the picture. 

A difficulty, however, existed as to the third point—namely, that there 
had been a publication in the National Magazine. But for that publica- 
tion, there would not be any serious doubt in this case. He was not 
prepared to say, nor did he wish at pre:eat to offer an opinion on the mat- 
ter, what was the effect of that publication in the National Magazine. If 
the respondent had simply confined himself to copying that engraving, 
it was questionable whether the petitioner would have any cause of ac- 
tion against him. But he had not confined himself to merely copying 
the engraving ; he had undoubtedly used it in the preparation of the pho- 
tograph, but he had alo adopted the colouring of the picture for the 
purpose of inducing the public to believe that the photograph was taken 
from the picture itself. He thought this was a fraud; he did not use 
the word in an offensive sease, but a fraud in contemplation of a court of 
equity. He might entertain some doubt as to whether the photographic 
pictures produced by the respondent would be a serious injury to the 
owner of this valuable painting ; but if this were overlooked the photo- 
graph might by a very easy process be enlarged to the size of the origi- 
nal, and thus an unimportant piracy might be followed up by ‘the adop- 
tion of another mode of piracy which would be most injurious to the 
owner of the painiing. His Honour concluded by saying that he would 
continue the injunction. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN FORGERIES. 
THE COLLIER-SHAKESPEARE—EXPOSURE OF THE PRETENDED EMENDATIONS 
OF THE TEXT. 
To the Editor of the London Times. 

Sir: Perhaps amid the press and distraction of politics which are now 
agitating the great world you can find room for the account of a most 
extraordinary deception which has been practised in the republic of let- 
ters, some details of which I now beg to lay before you. 

In 1852 Mr. John Payne Collier published a volame yoy y Cee 
rous and important “ Notes and Emendations” of the text of Shakes- 
peare, made, as he stated, on the faith of a copy of the folio edition of 
1632, purchased by him of Mr. Thomas Rodd ia 1849, and exhibiting a 
vast number of marginal corrections and alterations in a handwriting 
asserted by Mr. Collier to be, to the best of his belief, contemporary, or 
nearly so, with the date of the edition. 

Such has been the effect of that publication throughout Europe that 
since the date of its issue the text of Shakespeare has been extensively 
changed, and this, notwithstanding the strongest remonstrance and op- 
position from various quarters. I need not go over this ground, familiar 
as it is to all who know anything of the literary history of the last ten 


ears. 

In 1853 Mr. Collier published a second edition of his work, together 
with an edition of Shakespeare founded on the corrected folio; and in 
1856, what professed to be a complete list of all the readings. 

“I have,” says he in his preface to this last work, (p. Ixxix.,) “ often 
gone over the thousands of marks of all kinds in its margins ; butI will 
take this opportunity of pointing out two emendations of considerable 
importance, which, happening not to be in the margins, and being writ- 
ten with very pale iuk, escaped my eye until some time after the ap- 

arance of my second edition, as well as of the one-volume Shakespeare. 
Por the purpose of the later portion of my present work I have recently 
re-examined every line and letter of the folio 1632 and I can safely as- 
sert that no other sin of omission on my part can be discovered.”’ 

These publicatiens were accompanied by what professed to be a mi- 
nute account of the appearance and history of the recently discovered 
folio. It is, however, notorious that by a considerable number of per- 
sons interested in the subject, the descriptions thus given were never 
deemed sufficient or satisfactory in a matter of such deep literary impor- 
tance. 

In common with others, I had often desired to.see the volume, which 
meanwhile had become the property of the Duke of Devonshire. This 
wish has at length been tified. Some two months ago, his Grace, the 

resent Duke, liberally placed the folio in the hands of Sir Frederick 

adden, Keeper of the MMS. in the British Museum, with the under- 
standing that, while it should be kept by Sir Frederick Madden in the 
strictest custody, it might be examined, under proper restrictions, by 
any and all literary persons who were anxious to do 80. T at once 
seized the opportunity, and determined; avoiding ‘all Shakespearian 
criticism, to attempt an accurate and unbiassed description of the volume 
from the literary point of view alone. Discoveries soon occurred, to 
which it seems advisable immediate publicity should be given, and 
which I now send you in as clear a manner as the narrow scope of a let- 
ter will permit. 

The volume is bound in rough calf, (probably about the middle of 
George II.’s reign,) the water-mark of the leaves pasted inside the cover 
being a crown surmounting the letters “G. R.” (Georgius Rex), and the 
Dutch lion within a paling, with the legend pro patria ; and there is evi- 
dence to show that the corrections, though intended to resemble a hand 
of the middle of the Seventeenth Century, could not bave been written 
on the margins of the volame until after it was bound, and consequently 
not, at the earliest, until towards the middle of the Eighteenth. 

I should enter more minutely into this feature of the case, did not the 
corrections themselves, when closely examined, furnish facts so precise 
and so startling in their character, that all collateral and constractive 
evidence seems unnecessary and insignificant. 

They at first sight seem to be of two kiuds—those, namely, which have 
been allowed to remain, and those which have been obliterated with 
more or less success, sometimes by erasure with a penknife or the em- 








ployment of chemical agency, and sometimes by tearing and ca 

away parts of the Seighe The corrections thus variously obliterata 

are probably almost as numerous us those suffered to remain, and in im- 

portance equal to them. Whole lines, entire words, stage directions, 

po ie ger en = . got ee echoes «id in many instances without 
ccess, a glance at the various ngs of a first portion of “ 

let,” which I subjoin, will show. ” erieerge 7 

Of the corrections allowed to stand, some, on a hasty glance, might, so 
far as the handwriting is concerned, pass as genuine, while others have 
been strangely tampered with, touched up or painted over, a modern 
character being dexterously altered by touches of the pen into a more- 
antiqae form. There is, moreover, a kind of exaggeration in the shape 
of the letters throughout, difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile with a 
belief in the genuineness of the hand ; not to mention the frequent and 
strange juxtaposition of stiff Chancery capital letters of the form in use 
two centuries ago with others of quite a modern appearance ; and it is 
well here to state that all the corrections are evidently by the hand ; and 
that, consequently, whatever invalidates or destroys the credit of a part, 
must be considered equally damaging and fatal to the whole: 

At times the correction first pat in the margin has been obliterated, 
and a second emendation substituted in its stead, of which I will men- 
ey nr examples which occur in “ Cymbeliue” (fol. 1632, page 400, 
col. 1): 





“ With Oakes unshakeable and roaring Waters,” 


where Oakes has first been made into Cliffes, and subsequently into Rockes, 
Again (p. 401, col. 2), 
“* Whose Roof’s as low as ours : Sleepe Boyes, this gate,” 

on the margin (a pencil cross having been made in the first instance) 
Sleep is corrected into Sweete, afterwards Sweee has been crossed out, and 
= written above. 

here is scarcely a single page throughout the volume in which these 
obliterations do not occur. At the time they were effected it is possible 
the obliteration may have appeared complete ; but the action of the at 
mosphere in the course of some years seems in the majority of instances * 
to have so far negatived the chemical agency as to enable the corrections 
to be readily deciphered. Examples of these accompany this letter, and 
I shall be surprised if in the hands of Shakspearian critics they do not far- 
nish a clue to the real history of the corrector and his corrections. 

I now come to the most astounding result of these investigations, in 
comparison with which all other facts concerning the corrected folio be- 
come insignificant. On a close examination of the margins, they are 
found to be covered with an infinite number of faint pencil marks and 
corrections in obedience to which the supposed old corrector bas made 
his emendations. These pencil corrections have not even the pretence 
of antiquity in character for spelling, but are written in a bold hand of 
the present century. A remarkable instance occurs in “ Richard IIf.,” 
(fol. 1632, p. 181, col. 2,) where the stage direction, “ with the body,” is 
written in pencil, in a clear modern hand, while over this the ink cor- 
rector writes, in the antique and emaller character, “with the dead 
bodie,” the word “dead” being seemingly inserted to cover over the 
entire space occupied by the larger pencil writing, and “ bodie” instead 
of “ body,” to give the requisite appearance of antiquity. Further on, in 
the tragedy of “* Hamlet,” (fol. 1632, p. 187, col. 1) : 

“ And crooke the pregnant Hindges of the knee,” 
“begging” occurs ia pencil in the opposite margin in the same modern 
hand, evidently with the intention of superseding “ pregnant’? in the 
text. The entire passage from, “ Why should the poore be flatter’d 2” 
to “ As I doe thee. Something too much of this,’’ was afterwards struck’ 
out. The ink corrector, probably thrown off his guard by this, neglected 
to copy over and afterwards rub out the pencil alteration, according to 
his usual plan, and by this oversight we seem to obtain as clear a view of 
the modus operandi as if we bad looked over the corrector’s shoulder and 
seen the entire work in process of fabrication. I give several further in- 
stances where the modern pencil-writing can be distinctly seen under- 
neath the old ink correction, and I should add that in parts of the vol- 
ume page after page occurs in which commas, notes of admiration and 
interrogation, &c., are deleted, or inserted fa obedience to pencil indica- 
tions of precisely the same modern character and appearance as those 
employed in correcting the press at the present day. “ Twelfth Night,” 
(fol. 1632, p. 258, col. 1:) “ I take these Wisemen, that crow so at these 
set kind of fooles, no better than the fooles Zantes.’”’ The corrector 
makes it “to be no better than,” &. Here the antique “to be” is 
written over a modern pencil “ to be” still clearly legibly. A few lines 
further down the letter / is added in the margin over a pencil 7. 
In “ Hamlet,” (fol. 1,632, p. 278, col. 1 ;) 
“ Oh, most pernicious woman |”’ 
is made into : 
“Oh, most pernicious and perfidious woman !”’ 

Bat here, again, the “ perfidious” of the corrector can be seen to be 
above a pencil “ perfidious,”’ written in a perfectly modern hand. 

In “ Hamlet” (fol. 1,632, p. 276, col 2), the line 

“* Looke too’t, I charge you ; come your way,” 
has been altered by the corrector into 
“* Looke too’t I charge you ; so now come your way,” 
in the inner margin. The words “so now,” in faint pencil and in a mo- 
dern hand, on the outer margin, are distinctly visible. Immediately be 
low this, and before 
“ Enter Hamlet, Horatio, Marcellus,” 


the corrector has inserted *‘ Sec. 4.”” This would seem to have been done 
in obedience to a pencil “‘ IV.” in the margin. 
In “ King John,” (fol. 1,632, p. 6, col. 2) : 
« Austria and France shoot in each other’s mouth.” 
The corrector adds, as a direction, at this line, “ aside ;’’ the same 








word “ aside,”’ occurs likewise in pencil in a modern hand on the outer 
margin. 

I cave thus attempted to give, in a dispassionate manner, and as clear- 
ly as the limited scope of a letter will admit, the grounds upon which I 
conceive it positively established that the emendations, as they are call- 
ed, of this folio copy of Shakespeare have been made in the margins with- 
in the present century. What further deductions may be drawn from the 
large mass of hitherto unpublished alterations which the folio contains I 
leave others to determine. They may or may not be the means of iden- 
tifying particular persons or particular dates, but in the main issue are 
comparatively unimportant. 

While I am personally responsible for the conclusions I have been driv- 
en to by the discovery of the above-mentioned facts, the accuracy of the 
facts themselves and the fidelity of my statement of them have been care- 
fully and scrupulously examined by men having greater ability and ex- 
perience in such matters than I can lay claim to. Moreover, these are 
points which may be tested by any persons interested in the subject, and 
who will be at the pains of verifying for themselves the truth of what I 
have here advanced. I have only to add that I hope shortly to lay be- 
fore the public, in another form and in fuller detail, other particulars re- 
lating te this remarkable volume. 

N. E. S. A. Hamriron. 


Iam, &e., 
Department of MSS., British Museum, June 23. 
Sannin, ceed 


THE CHANCERY LANE RIFLES. 
A PAGE OF POSTERITY’S POSSIBLE PENNING. 
(From the History of the Victorian Age.) 

The entire invading army, consisting of 239,572 soldiers of all arma, 
having been destroyed to a man, the vivandieres, after much kind treat- 
ment, having been diyided among the London managers of theatres, for 
operatic purposes, and the captured Emperor of France and Italy having, 
at his own request, resumed his place as a London policeman, the people 
had leisure to note the various episodes of the campaign. 

Among the most brilliant of these were the deeds performed by the 
Chancery Lane Rifles, playfully termed by the public the Old One’s Own, 
From the venerable Scotch Chancellor down to the smallest office-brat 
that chewed the dusty wafers in the absence of the superior clerks, all 
were inspired with martial ardour. Taking as their motto Cedat armis 
toga, they entirely neglected all law business, to the great benefit of man- 
kind, and mustered daily for hours of incessant rifle practice, 

“ High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor.”— Macaulay. 

When the news came tbat the French army was embarking, the C.L.R. 
begged for the post of honour, and, being accustomed to public speak~ 
ing, they made such effective appeals that the gallant Commander-in- 
Chief yielded, unable to resist the stream of oratory. It having been re- 
solved to permit the invaders to land before attacking them, Ramsgate 
was handed over to the legal riflemen, and during the period that elapsed 
while the French were recovering from their sea-sickness (basins and 
chloroform drops were humanely supplied by the Evglich) the lawyers, 
rather than lose time, add themselves to reforming the extortion- 





ate harpies who let lodgings at the above sea port. Before the enemy 
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body. “‘ Keating’s Lozenges don’t agree with Freaoch cunstitutions, ape- 
riently,”’ ad Serjeant Parry, discharging a large rifle with immense 
*effect. “Then we'll James’s Powder,” replied the witty Member for 
Marylebone, drawing his trigger. ‘ Very well answered for the Crown,” 
said Mr. Bodkin, giving an enemy the quietus, which Hamlet says bodkins 
easily give. 
oot, ion ba flashed as fast as weapons, and the furious cavalry, 
thinned by an invisible enemy, raved and stormed, and swore more atro- 
clously than ever, and now vowed to eat their enemies as well as kill 
them. But the legal storm of arrowy shower came on thicker, and the 
savage assailants dropped like leaves before the winds of autumn. The 
veteran Lyudburst knocked down two wretches at one shot, and a simi- 
lar feat wes performed by Mr. Justice Hill, and Mr. Bovill Q.C. A ruffian, 
who ned to bend beside his horse’s neck, at that moment received 
@ ball from the elegant silver-mounted rifle of Mr. Huddlestone, and 
horse and rider weot down together. The Irish Attorney-General, Fitz- 
id, with a rifle bent to shoot round a corner, made great carnage in 
rear ranks, and Mr. Whiteside, after peeling off the triggers of eight 
guas, in his rage with the enemy, was persuaded to take things a little 
and then made terrible slaughter. Sir Hugh Cairns fired uoceas- 
Po with tremendous effect, and Mr. Roebuck, though anathematizing 
his ganmaker as an ass, his powder-maker as a fool, and his bullet-maker 
as a thief, man to knock off his men with extreme accuracy. Ser- 
jeant Ballaaotine calmly disposed of a couple of dozen rascals with 
extreme neatness, and ir. M. Chambers did as much execution as the 
ancient artillery beariag the same name as himbelf. ‘ Here Chambers dis: 
charged,” said his next man, Mr. Hawkine, quoting a Shaksperian stage 
direction, and fring with fatal effect. Quoting is contagious, “ Souls and 
bodies have I divorced three,” said Sir Cresswell Cresswell, making it 
r as he spoke. 
oTben, as the cavalry, reduced toa tenth of its numbers by the C. L. R.’s 
terrible fire, wheeled in dismay, and tarned upon the advanced guurd, 
which recoiled with terror, the most splendid deed of the day was done. 
Field-Marshal Punch, who had been watching like an eagle, suddenly 
drew his sword, and like Achilles, shouting to the skies, rushed * * * 


It is not Punch alone who is disposed to make merry with the belli- 
cose lawyers. The grave Times thus alludes to.this new organization. 

Lord Eldon never “ doubted ” for one second when to fire as soon as 
bis dogs had put up a covey of birds. The gun was brought up well and 
traly to bis shoulder. and the bird in due course fell to the ground. What- 
ever hesitation the Chancellor might feel as to the points which were 
brought before him for decision when upon the wooleack, he felt none 
when pacing the stubble and the turnip-fields on a oe ey morning. 
From this great example we are entitled to conclude that there is no io- 
compatibility between the study of equity and the use of arms. The con- 
sideration is of vital importance jast now, for Lincolo’s Ion is about to 
don Lincola green, and descend into the teuted field. The draughts are 
in course of preparation. Counsel's opinion has been solemnly taken 
upon the matter, and the decision is—to go on. The learned and gallant 

tlemen will soon be under arms, aod our muniments of title to the 
lish soil will be as secure as the rifles of Lincoln’s Inn can make 
them. Nor is it to be supposed that the Common Lawyers lag bebind in 
the race for glory. Starting from Garden-court even to Tanfield-build- 
ings and King’s me the two Temples are moved to their founda- 
tions. They have determined to show cause against any rule of a 
foreign Court. Woe to the adventurers who may pollute the hop gardens 
of Kent and the pleasant downs of Sussex with invading tread, nisi prius 
they make good their escape—before the Home Circuit is upon them, 
ot Shee and Mr. Edwio James bounding like incensed Zouaves at 

their head. Remote Gray’s Inn sympathizes with the call, and is ready 
with its remainder-men. Even Serjeants’ Ian—Serjeaats’ lan, Chancery- 
lane, we say—the mother of heroes, is ready with her select band of ve- 
terans. What they may want in youth they will make up ia experience. 

If the French nation did but know the terrors of this legal phalanx as 
well as we know them, they would think twice befure they ventured 
within its reach. Let them be aware that they will be in Chancery with 
every Chancery lawyer retained against them. What would be the feel- 
ings of any Englishman if informed that a detachment of two hundred 
lawyers was noviog down upon him, bent upon ejectment and battery ? 
They will not be allowed time to plead. The matter will not be suffered 
to stand over till after the Long Vacation. Vaio will be all attempts to 
move for a new trial upon the ground of misdirection by the Colonel. 
We have read of the fabled effects of the Gorgon’s head when duty at- 
tached to Perseu’s shield, but bere will be at the least 2,000 heads of 
counsel, all fierce, vengeful, and implacable. Let us trust that our legal 
‘warriors wi:l take the field in their professional cost The bar-wig 
will be to all intents and purposes as comfortable a covering for the head 
as the ordinary furage-cap, and surely will strike terror into the mind of 
of the foe. The white neckerchief and bands are certainly better than 
the apoplectic leathera stock which decimates our armies before a shot is 
fired. The robe would prove a protection against the weather, and a 
useful covering at night. It might be tucked up in action. The Jagers 
of the Axstrian army, the Zouaves in the French service, and our own 
Highlanders, all adhere to their particular costume, and experience has 
shown that it inspires apprehension into the breast of the enemy. Be-. 
sides, a man always fights best in the dress to which he has been long ac- 
customed. The suggestion should not be despised. 

Be this as it may, the English Bar is quite in earnest about the matter, 
and, jesting apart, we rejoice to see such a display of public spirit in a 
body of gentlemen who exercise great and deserved iufluence throughout 
the country. On Thursday last a meeting was held at Lincola’s Ino-hall 
for the purpose of taking the subject into consideration. Vice-Chancel- 
lor Kindersley was in the chair, jand the meeting was very a, ad- 
dressed by the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Bethell, who moved the 
first resolution, “ That it is expedient that a Rifle Corps should be formed 
by the members of all the Ions of Court.” Sir Richard—bimself an ex- 
cellent shot—perbape res'ed his case a little too much upon the princi- 
pe that an English gentleman should be accustomed to the use of arms. 

ed ted the idea that the present movement for the formation of 
Rifle throughout the country should be at all referred to any ap- 
prebension of invasion from France, or from any other quarter. It would 
never do, according to the Attorney-General’s opinion, to give umbrage 
to foreiga Governments. Now, this is not quite aous. We have no 
desire to give uny such umbrage, but it is as well to be honest in the 
matter. There would have been no stir about these Rifle Corps, or even, 
as we fear, about onr want of naval preparation, where it not that a 
French army is at the present moment careering about Europe. The 
most pradent and farsighted of us cannot say where it will stop. 

All we koow is, that until quite receatly we were fearfully ay ae 
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“ BEHIND THE CURTAIN.” 
Copnins eotete © 0 sanie Slee. There are people 
victims to this morbid © cite ann shungnimceten los tn 
thing which they ought not to know. 
affords them no sa’ ion unless they 
politics, in religion, 


of sanctity 
relate grambling 
beneath the gout and reverting, perforce, to the simplicity of primitive 
apostolic sustenance in the form of water-gruel. Not content with gaz- 
ing enraptured on the charms of beauty, they cannot, for their life, help 
speculating how much is due to dress, and how little to nature. 

mons, to their minds, su tithes and pew rents. The names of Re- 
form and Roebuck always, inconceivably, lead them into speculations 
about the fact that virtue is its own reward. Crinoline is to them a 
source of constant mental irritation. For this form of mental delusion 
we have more of pity than contempt ; even for “ Peeping Tom” himself 
we have always felt a kind of fellow-feeling. 

We, too, have our pet desire, which is never destined to be gratified. 
What really takes place at a Cabinet Council is a subject on which we 
bave bestowed much anxious and, we fear, unprofitable speculation. We 
all know the general and erty | account. We have all read, from 
time to time, how her Majesty’s Ministers meet in solemn conclave, aud 
then for two, three, nay four, mortal hours, discuss with grave solemnity 
the interests of the mation. We know ail this, but cannot say that we 
believe it. In this age of scepticism there is nothing sacred ; and even 
in Cabinet Councils we have lost our faith. What occurred, for instance, 
on the first meeting of the new Cabinet? There was a moment, too 
short, indeed, when we fondly imagined that our life-long desires might 
be gratified. Aod Granville, honour to bis name, showed a laudable dis- 
position to throw open the mysteries of the Cabinet to profane inspection ; 
but, alas ! he was only the Premier of a day-dream—a sort of amphibious 
political phenomenon thrown by a convulsion of nature out of his proper 
element, and destined, like all abnormal phenomena, to astonish the 
world for a short season and then disappear for ever. Still the day, the 
hour, the fragment of time, whatever its duration may have been, which 
signalised Lord Granville’s Premiership, and gave us one glimpse behind 
the scenes, will remain for ever sacred, with the whitest of chalk, in one 
faithful and grateful memory. 

Our curiosity extends to the minutest details of these important coun- 
cils at which the fate of Eogland is to be decided. What, we should like 
to know, is the form of the table round which the Ministers assembled. 
Surely it must have been round, or how would the question of precedence 
have been settled? Ifit were round, however, how could the extra leaf 
have been inserted which must have been required for so large a number 
ot councillors? A leaf inserted would have given the circle too much of 
an elliptic form, and a seat at the apex of an ellipse would savour too 
much of invidious superiority to a Cabinet wherein all are equal. No; 
safety is alone to be found in the circle, pure and simple. What, too, is 
the colour of the table cover? Let not this be considered a trifling ques- 
tion! To the philosophic mind it may prove a matter of no small sig- 
nificance. Baff, yellow, or true blue, or any other pronounced colour, 
would justly prove offensive to the political convictions of some one of 
the sections of the Cabinet. What tailors calla midnight colour, iavisi- 
ble blue, or Oxford mixture, or some other parti-coloured motley shade, 
would be most appropriate,—say, for instance, blue, of a faint cerulean 
hue, in the neighbourhood of the Premier, changing into yellow by the 
seat of the Foreign Minister, and passing through every gradation till it 
sunk into drab—tbe new-fashbioned Quakerian drab—in front of the Man- 
chester department. A sudden inspiration seizes us! Some fifteen years 
ago, young ladies of domestic tastes were in the habit of working for ba- 
chelor cousins kettle-holders of certain bright colours, mixed in curious! 
arranged squares, so that by some optical delusivn, if you winked with 
one eye, blue became red, and yellow passed into green. Why do not 
the ladies of the liberal connexion work such a table cover for the Minis- 
terial councillors? It would be at once so suggestive and so appropriate. 

When, too, Ministers first entered the room, who arranged the order of 

their seats? Did the Premier shake hands all round, or did Lord Joha try 
to get the first word? Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer appear as if 
he did not quite like his company? And did Milner Gibson try to look 
as if he were quite used to all this kind of thing, and was resolved not to 
be put upon as the new boy of the party? Did Lord Granville—we on! 
repeat a ramour—come half an hour before the time to try ay expeit- 
ence what it felt like, sittiog in the Premier’s chair? And was he ejected 
by Lord John, who came a quarter of an hour later, on a like errand ? 
Was there no chair placed in readiness for Mr. Cobden, and did the 
President of the Poor Law Board insist on having an empty seat beside 
him for his absent friend as a matter of principle? Is it also true that a 
letter was read by the Premier from Lord Shaftesbury, urging the im- 
portance of prayers being performed by a prelate of evangelical princi- 
ples before the commencement of each Council ; that Gladstone moved 
as an amendment that the Charch Catechism should be recited, with espe- 
cial attention to those clauses which refer to the doctrine of original 
sin ; and that a protest was entered by Cornewall Lewis in favour of reli- 
gion being an entirely open question. 
These are points on which we only profess to have heard vague and 
uncertain rumours. There are others of equal interest in which we still 
remain in total ignorance. Who takes the seat with his back to the 
window in summer, and to the fire in winter? Who puts on coals, and 
rings the bell? Who, in fact, is the “ general utility man” of the 
ministerial company? Are we wrong in suggesting the eminent quali- 
fications for such a post of Sir Charles Wood? If a member talks too 
long—say Sir George Grey, “ exempli gratia” —who pulls him short? If 
an inferior celebrity—not, of course, Mr. Lowe—bas an opinion, an in- 
convenient opinion, of bis own, who moves the termination of the discus- 
sion? Ita leading statesman, somewhat past the prime of life, happens 
to fall asleep, who treads upon his corns, or slaps himon the back? And 
if another veteran, not unnaturally confused by the number of companies 
he has sat amongst under like circumstances, accidentally speaks of 
Castlereagh and Peel instead of Gladstone and of Cobden, who reminds 
bim that times are changed and that he is changed with them, and that 
from a Tory he has become a Liberal ? 

What, we have often wondered, is the rale, when a Minister, not in the 
Cabinet, is summoned on business before the upper sixteen. Do they 
stand, or sit on the corner of their chaie? or is there a small stool placed 
for them, like that on which the Bishop of Sodor and Man sits in the 
House of Lords &mongst his reverend brothers—not speaking, but being 
spoken to? Does an unauthorised person ever intrude upon the con- 
clave? Is it the case that Mr. Bright’s support to the present Govern- 
ment has been purchased by the promise that he is to attend the coun- 
cils as a sort of dry nurse, deputed by the Manchester party, to keep 
Gibson and Cobden from getting into bad company? Fancy the feelings 
of the President of the Board of Trade, at hearing the memberfor Bir- 
miogham knocking at the door, to ask if “ Richard was himself again.” 
If, however, Mr, Bright only stands outside the room there is still ground 
to hope that he will not be able to distingaish through the door the pro- 
ceedings of his protegé, for though the vuice will be as the voice of Cob- 
den, the words will be ever as the words of Palmerston. 

Is luncheon brought in during the proceedings, or does it stand upon 
a side table ; and are spirituous liquors drunk upon the premises? Does 
Lord Joba buy his own oranges, or are they paid for by the nation? 
And who is responsible for the commissariat department ?—not, we trust, 
the Duke of Newcastle. Who, tdo, is to be the funny man of the party? 
This, we own, is a startling Lag ve Lord John Russell ouly jokes 
constitutional precedent. Mr, Gladstone does not like a joke, and consi- 
ders the habit a trivial one. Sir George Lewes, Sir George Grey, and 
Sir Charles Wood form a dead weight sufficient to crush in its birth the 
most vivacious of witticisms. Mr. en may be a cause, but certainl 
is not a source of merriment; and Lord Campbell requires a Bri 
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neighbours, but we also that they should remain with us, 


poor & positive necessity. Ia the midst of eo much 


ajor-General 
bas collected and edited the letters of Sir Augustus Simon Fraser, 
He joined the allied army after Napoleon’s return from Elba, and 
bis command of the 
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ciate bis humour. We suspect that Lord Palmerston will, ere long, find 
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Ovr Great Batrie Descripep on tas Spot.—Maj 
lery. The chief featares of the 


great 


events is full of fresh and vivid interest. On the very evening of the 
victory he wrote as follows : 


“ How shall I describe the scenes through which I have passed since 


moroing? I am now so tired that I can hardly hoid my pen. We have 
gained a glorious Mew against Napoleon himself. I know not 


et the amount of killed, ied, or prisoners, but all must be great, 
ever was there a more bloody affair, never so hot a fire. Bonaparte 


put in practice every device of war. He tried us with artillery, with 
cavalry, and last of all with infantry. The efforts of each were gigan- 
tic, but the admirable talents of our Duke, seconded by such troops as 
he commands, baffled every ettempt. For some hours the action was 
chiefly of artillery. We had 114 British, and some 16 Belgian guns, 6 
and 9 pounders: never were guns better served on both sides. 
seven hours’ cannonading, the French cavalry made some of the boldest 
charges I ever saw: they sounded the whole extent of our line, which 
was thrown into 
received by infantry so firmly. 


After 


squares. Never did cavalry behave so nobly, or was 


“ Our guns were taken and retaken repeatedly. They were in m&sses, 


especially the horse artillery, which I placed and manceavred as I chose. 
Poor fellows! many of them—alas, how many! lie on the bed of honour, 
Failing in bis repeated attacks of cannonading and movements of caval, 
ry, Napoleon at length pierced the left of our centre with the infaatry of 
the Imperial Guard ; the contest was severe beyond what I have seen, or 
could have fancied. I cannot describe the scene of carnage. The strag- 
gle lasted even by moonlight. I koow not the losses of other corps, nor 
hardly of our own; but Bean, Cairnes, and Ramsay, are among the 
horse artillery dead. 
Strangways, Parker, Day, and, I am sorry to say, many others, includ- 
ing Robe, are among our wounded. Many of my troops are almost with- 
out officers, and almost all the guns were repeatedly in the enemy’s hands; 
but we retired from them only to shelter ourselves under our squares of 
infantry, and instantly resumed our posts, the moment the cavalry were 


Whinyates, Bull, Macdonald (junior), Webber, 


repulsed. Ihave escaped very well. Maxwell’s horse, on which I rode 
at first, received a ball in the neck, and I was afterwards rolled over by 
@ round of case shot, which wounded my mare in several places, a ball 
grazing my right arm, just above the elbow, but without the slightest 
pain ; and [ now write without any inconvenience. In a momentary lall 
of the fire I buried my friend Ramsay, from whose body I took the por- 
trait of bis wife, which he always carried next his heart. Not a man as- 


sisted at the funeral who did not shed tears. Hardly had I cut from his 
head the hair which I enclose, and laid his yet warm body in the grave, 


when our convulsive sobs were stifled by the necessity ef returning to 


renew the struggle. 


“Pray get me two mourning rings made ; but I will describe them 


when I write next. All now with me is confused recollection of scenes 
yet passing before me in idea: the noise, the groans of the dying, and 


all the horrid realities of the field are yet before me. In this very house 
are poor Lloyd (leg shot off but not yet amputated), Dumaresque (Ge- 
neral Byng’s aide-de-camp) shot through the lungs and dying ; Macdo- 
nald, Robe, Whinyates, Strangways, Baynes, wounded. Sir T. Picton 
aod Sir W. Ponsonby are killed. So many wounded, that I dare not 
enumerate their names. Bolton of ours is killed, so is young Spearman. 
What a strange letter is this, what a strange day has oocasioned it, To- 
day is Sunday, how often have I observed that actions are fought on 
Sundays. Alas! what three days have I passed, what days of glory, 
falsely so called ; and what days of misery to thousands. The field of 
battle to-day is strewed with dead! never did Isee so many. But let 
me turo from all that is distressing, even in description, and lay me 
down, which I shall do with a grateful sense of mercies vouchsafed. I 
might have got a decoration fur you, but"the officer of the Imperial 
Guard who wore it, and who offered it as a prisoner, looked so wistfully 
at the reward of many a gallant day, that I could not think of taking it. 
I made an acquaintance in the field with a French lieutenant colonel of 
the 7th Dragvons, poor fellow, sadly wounded and prisoner. How misery 
makes friends of all. My friend Lord Saltoun is well. I hear he alone 
escaped of two companies of the Guards under his commaud. Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset has lost an arm. Lord Uxbridge has a ball in the 
knee. Delancey severely wounded.—Adieu: I will send you a more 
connected account of the battle when I am able.” 

Writing two days after the battle he says—“ Are you not tired of bat- 
tles? Are you not sick of the sanguinary description? Judge then 
what must have been the reality. The Duke himself said in the evening 
he had never seen such a battle, and hoped he never should again. To 
this hope we will say Amen.” He describes the whole proceedings of 
the day of battle tersely, yet comprehensively. Speaking of the con- 
cluding struggle, he says—‘ The horror of the scene strikes me now ; at 
the moment its magnificence alone filled my mind. Several times were 
critical ; but confidence in the Dake, I have no doubt, animated every 
breast. ‘Twice have I eaved this day by perseverance,’ said his Grace 
before the last great struggle, and said so most justly.” 





A Norep Horsepgater.—Mr. Jobn Elmore, the celebrated horse- 
dealer, and the greatest patron of steeple-chasing that we ever had, died 
a few days since at his Uxendon Farm (as recorded recently in the Al- 
bion). Twenty years ago, when he and his brother George were in part- 
nership, at Johu-street, Edgeware-road, he bad a very great trade, espe- 
cially with the foreigners. His brother, who lived at Uxendon, died 
about 1845 ; and he then retired to the farm, which was regularly far- 
nished with a steeple-chase course, and did more or less iv his business 
until within the last two years. In his heyday, he was full sixteen stone ; 
but a slow consumption had gradually worn him down to about nine- 
stone-eight ; and those friends who remembered so well bis once florid 
and portly presence, hardly knew him again towards the close. His only 
daughter, who was married to Mr. James Mason, and his two sons, all 
died of the same disease, the two last within two years of each other. 

He once farmed nearly a thousand acres, but latterly he held only one 
farm of about balfthat amount. Asa judge of horses, and steeple-chasers 
in particular, he had no superior. He especially loved a clever pony; and 
even the rough, hairy-heeled ones, which he did his farming on, had a 
nice character peculiarly their own. 

He was the best of companions, and with some quaint story to tell of 
every horse or sporting gman that could be named. To young or old, it 
was always “ my dear boy,’’ when he wanted to impress an opinion on 
you ; and to disbelieve him seemed treason. It was said of an eminent 
manager, that he had a voice which could lure a bird from a tree; and, 
as a friend of John Elmore’s oace said to us, “ Jf John had done me out of 
ten thousand, I couldn't have found it in my heart to blame him.” The farmers 
during the time he kept bis stag-hounds would occasionally arrive at 
the farm, boiling over with a sense of injury to their crops ; but the in- 
terview generally ended. in their stopping, to make an evening of it ; 
and then assuring him, at parting, they would take it as a personal of- 
fence if he did not continue exactly the same course of conduct they 
had come to protest against. He was a great favourite with them, 
and, in fact, was free to buat his stags for miles round Harrow without 
being harrassed with trespass notices. 

“ The staghounds” were balt blood andj half foxhound, and perfectly 
indifferent as to whether they had deer or hare in front of them ; and he 
took to them the season after Mr. Anderson gave up his. He seldom 
kept more than half-a-dozen, and a brace and a-balf stags ; but they went 
at it the moment the hay was off the ground, and would often be seen 
towling along through crops of standing beans. 

He was a good horseman, but very excitable in a run; and the time 
to see him go best was when he turned out his second deer for a lark 
alter luncheon. None went better with Mr. De Burgh’s ; and occasion- 
ally be would have a day with the Queen's, or change to fox with the 
Old Surrey and Lord Dacre’s, and then spend a month at a time in 
Hampshire. His last hunter was Paddy, a very excellent borse under 


bee eoler, Bes © games Sevens fe the cate Four years ago, when he 
bad quite ceased to take a fence, he would wondertally on his four- 
teen-band ponies, always the very best their kind, the 
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Harrow and Barnet country, and dash down lanes, 


energy which the most inveterate road-professors 
could -envy, and not dare to imitate in its integrity. If any of his 
horses a thorn, he didn’t care how big the leg got ; bat he sent them 
hua day after-dey, to make it suppurate and come out. Nothing 
ered him better than to set five or six of his friends larking as they 
came back from hunting by the side of the road, and to halloa at them 
all the way. These were days, alas! when be was in full health ; but 
for the last few years one lung had entirely gone. When he wanted his 
horses trained, he would invariably put his stable-lads on them in red 
spencers, and watch them®while they jumped everything before them 
with hounds ; and it was thus that The British Yeoman “ got into a fine 
tice. ” , 


Grimaldi, Lottery, Jerry, Gaylad, The Weaver, Sam Weller, and Brit- 
ish Yeomen were all kings in their tarn under the “blue and black cap,” | 
among the flags or over the hardles ; bat Lottery was the only one he 

-cared to talk about. His friends used to laugh at this “ Horncastle 
horse,” of whom he was so fond, and who used to make such a mess of it 
in some of his early races: but he always said, “ You h—you'll 
see it come out”’ ; and well was his patience rewarded. Even when the 
horse was in his very zenith, and defying creation under thirteen-stone- 
seven, if ever a friend went down with him to Uxendon, he would order 
him to be saddled. “ Hang it!” he would say, “ have you never been on the 
old horse ?—get up !”? and be the ground ever so hard, or the fences ever 
so blind, he would insist on their backing him, one after the other, if 
there were half-a-dozen of them. He would turn him over anything ; 
and occasionally it would be the iron hurdles between thie garden and 
the paddock, or, for lack of a handier fence, he would put the rastic gar- 
den-chairs together. He was in his sixty-sixth year when he died ; and 
with him and “ The Marquis ”—the two original props—professional and 
amateur—of the steeplechase have gone from amongst us. In these 

spirited days, when an owner thinks “ the opper a burden ” 

o the shape of Tost 71a., and ropes away till he can blind the bandicap- 
per into a atone less, we may well wish for a particle of the spirit which 
brought the Uxendon and Curraghmore blues into “the tented field,” 
and made even St. Alban’s a place of spirit and renown.—Sporting Mag- 
azine. 


Pustic Recorps.—The 20th Annual Report on Public Records (May 
9, 1859) bas been published as a blue book of 200 pages. The report 
chiefly deals in matters of detail, interesting only to the initiated, but 
one passage of it is of general importance to the public. The author of 
the report insist on the value and importance of our public archives. 
Those of France (‘he most complete in Continental Europe) ascend no 
higher than the reign of St. Louis, or Louis [X., who flourished ia the 
13th century, and, compared with ours, are “stilted and jejune ;” 
whereas in Eogland, taking up our title from Domesday, the documents 
now placed or hereafter to be under the care of the Master of the Rolls 
(in another column we refer to one of them, just published) contain what 
the French call mémoires servir—that is to say, the whole of the ma- 
terials necessary fur the history of this country in every branch and un- 
der every aspect, civ:l, religious, political, social, moral, or material, 
from the Norman Conquest (1066) to-the present day, a period of nearly 
800 years. Cla:ms, orhiatus, “ mach to be deplored,” there certainly are, 
but the only one of importance is that intervening between Domesday 
and the Great Rolls of the Exchequer,—viz.. from 1088 to 1130, and, inas- 
much as in the reign of Henry II. (1154—1189) we have authentic testi- 
mony that no decuments of the reign of the Conqueror, except Domesday, 
existed, it is most probable that none w_re ever framed. With respect to 





of good living might fairly be reckoned.” 





| 
GARRICK AND THE PLay-wRiTeR.—There was something gloomy and | 
disastrous in the general aspect of all things around. Miss Pritchard | 
had the headache—the barber who brought home Hagan’s wig bad 
powdered it like a wretch—amongst the gentlemen and ladies in the 
green-room, I saw none bat doubtful faces—and the mavager (a very 
flippant not to say impertinent gentleman, in my opinion, and who him- 
self on that night looked as dismal as a mute at a funeral) had the inso- 
lence to say to me, * For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Warrington, go and get a 
glass of punch at the Bedford, and don’t frighten us all here by your 
dismal countenance!” “ Sir,’ says I, ** I havea right, for five shillings, 
to comment upon your face, but I never gave you any authority to make 
remarks upon mine.” “ Sir,’’ says he in a pet, “1 most beartily wish I 
had never seen your face at all!’ “ Yours, sir,” said I, “bas often 
amused me greatly ; and when painted for Abel Drugger is exceedingly 
comic’’—aad indeed I have always done Mr. G. the justice to think that 
in low comedy he was uaorivalled. I made him a bow, and walked off to 
the coffee-house, and for five years never spoke a word to the gentleman, 
when he apologised to me, at a nobleman’s house where we chanced to 
meet. I said I had utterly forgotten the circumstance, to which he al- 
luded, and that, on the first night of a play, no doubt author and mana- 
ger were flurried alike. And added, “ After all, there is no shame in 
not being made for the theatre. Mr. Garrick—you were.” A compli- 
ment with which he appeared to be as well pleased as I intended he 
should.— The Virginians, No. 21. 
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subsequent periods, the place of lost or non-existent documents is gen- | 
erally supplied by others affording information nearly equivalent. “ It | 
is needless to state,” adds the report, “that the public records, accom- | 
anied by the state papers and government archives, now united to the | 
partment of the Pablic Records, constitute the backbone of our civil, 
ecclesiastical, and political history ; but their value is equally great for 
the investigaticn of those especial and collateral subjects without which 
the mere knowledge of public or political affairs affurds but a small por- 
tion of the information needed for the elucidating the march of history 
and the mutations end progress of rociety. The real history of the 
Courts of Common Law and Equity, nay, of every branch of jurispru- 
dence, awaits a competent inquiry ; and, so far as respects their earlier 
eras, the standard work first placed, or which used to be first placed, in 
the hands of the legal students, is a congeries of errors, equally with re- 
spect to our ecclesiastical, our political, and our legal institutions.” The 
statistics of the kingdom, in ev y branch, can from these sources be in- 
vestigated with singular satisfaction andaccuracy. The “ Minute Books” 
up to 1800 are especially interesting. 





Vatve or Raceworses AND THEIR Winntncs.—The price fetched by 
the 200 blood yearlings which are usually brought to the h r in 











WHITE. 
. White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





Sotvtion TO Prosiem No. 549. 


Black. 


Kt to B7. 
Anything. 


White. 
1. Qto K square. ° 
2 q toQ RS. 
3. Q or Kt checkmates. 





To Corresponpents.—F. S. A. We shall seek for the information {you re- 

uire. Lowenthal’s volume of Morphy’s Games must be out by this time. —— 
&. E. C. You are right. Thanks.——Dr. Lewis, Phila. We have every reason 
to be satisfied with your too flattering mode of putting the case, and assure you 
that want of space only prevented us fron separating the games piayed previ- 
ous to the match games. We announced the exact state of things to some of 
our friends at the N. Y. C.C., including Mr. Morphy. Looking at your inte- 
resting and fair statement of facts from our point o view, we are of opinion 
that the match was lengthened to thirteen games on the conclusion of the first 
day’s play—certainly prior to the loss of the fourth game ; also that Mr. Mont- 

mery proposed t» continue it in New York, where we shall exteem it a privi- 
Ge to extend to him and the gentlemen of the Atheneum of the City of Phi- 





England, averaged, during the racing seasons of 185455, about 127 
guineas, which is calculated for all prices, from 10 guineas to 1000 

ineas ; or, in the case of Lord of the Hills, 1800 guineas. Within the 

een months which preceded this remarkable (1855) sale at Doncaster, 
to Mr. S. Crawfurd, 1000 guineas, 1020 guineas, 1000 guineas, 1200 
guineas, and 1400 guineas, were got for yearling colts in public and pri- 
vate ; and 900 guineas and 810 guineas for yearling fillies. The average 
price at the royal sale of 1854 was 441 guineas for fourteen, many of 
whom were of the Orlando blood, which fetches a higher price than any 
other we have. No doubt, in all studs, great loss is sustained by a cer- 
tain proportion of the young stock which promise to be small and not 
worth training ; but here brecders are often deceived. For example, the 
late Lord Grosvenor sent Meteora, the best mare in England of her day, 
to Chester fair, when two years old, to be sold for £16, because she was 
considered too small; and he also suffered Viclante, the best four-mile 
racer of her day, to be sold, untried, for £50, but fortunately purchased 
her again. The great prices, howgver, occasionally paid to breeders 
for some horses (4000 guineas, for example, to the Earl of Jersey for 
Mameluke, and 3500 guineas for Bay Middleton), make up for the loss 
inseparable from such as, by misshape, diminutive size, and casualties, 
are culled out, and sold for what they will fetch, which seldom amounts 
to much. 5000 guineas was refused for Plenipo ; and the greatest price 
ever given for a racehorse was 6500 guineas for the two year old Hobbie 
Noble, in 1851. We may, however, cease to wonder at such prices, when 
we find that the Flying Dutchman won his owner nearly £20 000 in stakes 
alone, and that the winnings of himself and bis half-brother, Van Tromp, 
wko belonged to the same owner, amounted to nearly £34,000. Cother- 
stone won, at three years old, £12,765, West Australian £10.975, and 
Sarplice £10,375.— ia Britannica—New Edition. 





Tue Durcu Possessions a Pozzie.—The London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian relates a story on thia subject, in which Sir Hamilton 
Seymour bears a part. It appears that Sir Hamilton’s son was lately re- 
jected at one of the preliminary examinations for aitachéships. Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour was much annoyed. He came up to town, and was per- 
mitted to inspect the examination papers, at the office of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. In one of them was the question, ‘“‘ What are the Dutch 

ions in the East Indies?’ His son had answered, “ There are no 
utch possessions in the East Indies.’? The examiner had treated the 
answer as a bluoder of ignorance. Sir Hamilton insisted on it that his 
son’s answer was quite right ; that the Dutch settlements in the East In- 
dies—still given in all the maps and gazetteers—had been ceded to this 
country two years ago, in consideration of a certain yearly payment. 
This was found to be the case, though probably young Seymour knew 
nothing about it. Sir Hamilton procured a re-examination for his son, 
on the strength of his own detection of the examiner’s blunder, and the 
youngster came out of his second trial with flying colours. 





Mvstc anp Mastication,—It seems that the eighty odd thousand peo- 
ple who attended the Handel festival at the Crystal Palace, did not 
take music on an empty stomach. The statistics of the refreshment de- 
partment show us what sturdy Britons can achieve with a well managed 
commissariat. A newspaper enquirer thus sums them up: 

We fing, that during the festival the consumption of creature com- 
forts was something as follows :—1,600 dozen sandwiches, 1,200 dozen 
pork pies, 400 dozen Sydenham pasties, 800 veal and ham pies, 650 pi- 
geon pies, 480 hams, 3,509 chickens, 120 balontine of lamb, 240 fore quar- 
ters of lamb, 150 galaatines of chicken, 60 raised game pies, 3,052 lobster 
Salads, 3,825 dishes of salmon mayonnaise, 300 score of lettuce, 40,000 
buns at a penny each, 25,000 ditto at two-pence, 32,249 ices, 2,419 dozen 
“ beverages,” 1,152 ditto ale and stout, 403 Crystal Palace puddings, 400 

lies, nine tons of roast and boiled beef, 400 creams, 350 fruit tarts, 3.506 
quarts of tea, coffee and chocolate, and 485 tongues. The consumption 
— was enormous, bad not been ascertained when our account 

e up. 

Our London contemporary adds : “ It will be an interesting task for 
the Statistical Society to analyse and appropriate the various items of 
the ill of fare and give a fair portion to each of the company, and 
the traveller from New Zealand, when pondering as he sits on the ra- 


lelphia every courtesy in our power. We cordially reciprocate the kind sen- 
timents you have expressed, and assure you that frequeut trips to the Athen- 
seum would be exceedingly agreeable to us. 


Cuess-ProsLes.—Opinions differ very much as to what constitutes a reall 
fine Problem. - Mr. Boden, a distinguished English Player, ranks “ ame = | 
ness,” in Problems, as a higher quality than mere abstruseness. He observes 
that in the Problems of the old writers there is a beautiful ‘‘ practicaloess” 
which pleases us more than the laboured 7 and intricacy of those of 
the present day. E, B. Cook and S. Loyd hold a contrary opinion, giving pre- 
ference to complicated and elaborate positions, combining difficulty with origi- 
nality. The latter cares not a jot how abnormal and crowded the position of 
the pieces may be, if he succeed in baffling the often useless attempts of the 
solver. Other distinguished opivions might be cited, but these may suffice. 
We hold that Chess-problems, like music, mast change with the times. The 
ancient conceptions were severe, chaste, and simple ; but, as Molitre very 

uaintly observes, “ Nous avons changé tout cela.” Problems of the New 
School are noted for their freedom, tural » bold , originality, and 
complexity ; and, to follow out our comparison between problems and Music, 
we may traly say, their difficulty. 





The following GAME between Herr Anderssen and Hérr Pollmaecher is a fine 
specimen of the Bishop’s Gambit. 





Black (A.) White (P.) Black (A.) White (P.) 
1PtoK4 *" PtoK4 21 QtksQ tks Q 
2PtKB4 P tks P 22QRtoK (a) PtoQd 
3 BtoQB4 QtoR5 ch 23 Rtks B P tks R 
4KtoB PtoQKt4 24 Rtks K RP PtoQB4 
5 BtksQKtP QBtoKt2 25 R tks BP BtoQ sq 
6 QKttoB3 K Kt to B3 26 Bto K Kt7 P tks P 
7K KttoB3 QwKR3 27 P tks P BtoK2 
8 PtoQ3 BtoQB4 28 KtoK3 BtoQ3 
9PtoQ4 BtoQ Kt3 29 BtoBé R tks Kt P ch 
10 BtoQ3 Q Kttwo B3 30 K tks Q P Rto K Kt3 
1l QKttoK 2 K KttoR4 31 KtoB5 RtoK Kt7 
12 Pwo QB3 PtoK Kt4 32 RtoR7 PtoQR4 
13 PtoK Kt4 KKttoKt6ch | 33 PtoQi QRtoR3 
14 Kt tks Kt QtoR6 ch 34 Kt toQB6 B to K Baq 
15 KtoB2 P tks Kt ch 35 K to K 6 (0) K Rto Kt3 
16 P tks P Q tks K Kt P 36 RtoQB7 QRtoQRsq 
17 Btks Kt P KttoK 4 37 KttoK5 RtoK R 3 
18 BtoK B6 Kt tks B ch 38 KttoB7 RtoK R7 
19 Q tks Kt K Rto Kt 39 PtoQé RtoK7ch 
20 KttoK 5 Q tks K P 40 BtoK5 

And White resigned. 


(a) Had he taken K R he would obviously have been mated.—()) Black 
plays all this portion of the Game admirably. 








Tue ApvantaGes or Dixt.—A resident in Batavia told me some 
strange stories of Madame ——, a celebrated German traveller. They 
went to show, that when a favourite pursuit develops itself into a pas- 
sion, every other consideration is often disregarded, even that of scru- 
pulous attention to toilet arrangements, which we of England consider 
the peculiar characteristic of the softer sex. Impelled by an adventur- 
ous and fearless spirit, this lady, when roaming in the island of Sumatra, 
beyond the limits of Dutch civilization, fell among a savage people 
called the Battas. They immediately determined on baking and eating 
her. Her sensations may be imagiued rather than described, whilst their 
rude, improvised earthly oven was a-preparing. At last the heated hole 
was ready for the victim, and the hungry savages requested her to un- 
dress previous to the gastronomic immolation. Seeing that the poor 
creature was tardy, they roughly assisted her in this operation, until she 
stood uoclothed on the brink of the terrible pit. But the instant the 
barbarians saw that sbe was thin, old, angular, muscular, and above all, 
innocent of soap for many a day, or, to speak more flainly, a willing 
victim of unmitigated neglect, their appetites ceased, their culinary en- 
thusiasm abated ; they had not the stomach to cook her and eat her, but 
they bid her clothe herself and be gone, giving her by signs to under- 
stand that her dirt had saved her life—T?ravels in Batavia. © 





FracMents oF Fox.—From the late Mr. Rogers’s recently published 
“ Notes,” we glean a few fragments of Fox’s talk on literature. His 
love of poetry and his dislike of Milton were curious contrasts. 

“ Thought poetry, ‘ the great refreshment of the mind, the only thing after 





ined arch of London-bridge over the probable character of the people 


all ; that not a sum of arithmetic could ‘be cast up at first without the aid of 


a and 
Mr. Burke observed th 


who have passed away, will be forced to admitthat, amongst other evi- | poetry ; that men first found out that they had minds by making and wa 
dences of their high civilisation, a tolerable proficiency in the science | poetry ; that Lauderdale was the only man le ever knew (he did not wish 
| pay him a compliment) who thought rightly on many things without the love 


“ Did not admire any of Milton’s verse; thought it inverted and artificial, 


though the defect is } i 3 i i , 
a is less visible in the grand parts; particularly liked Fame, 


ast infirmity of noble minds,’ and the sonnet to Skinner, 


Milton not English—could never forgive him for expecting to interest him 
} through twelve books, in which there was nothing like nature ; or for writing 
pn poy | but English—fu!l of inversions and affected 
self a 


ut Englis phrases. Confessed him- 
n anti-Miltonite—acknowledged the beauty of ‘ beat out life,’ and of his 


use of little words.” 


The passage alluded to is in Adam’s vision of the death of Abel, in the 


eleventh book of Paradise Lost. 


“He —_ raged, and, as they talk'd, 
Smote him into the midriff with a stone 
That beat out life.” 
“ Mr. Fox was once sitting in conversation with Mr. Burke and the Dake of 
Richmond, when a discussion took place on the comparative merits of history, 
'y- The Duke of Richmond declared for the two first ; sa 

ng that he was for truth, that he preferred truth to everything; upon which 

that there was no truth but in poetry. My uncle was ofthe 
same opinion, and would often say afterwards that he should write a dialogue on 
the subject—Lord Holland.” 
Fox’s dislike of Milton extended to his prose. “The poets, he said, 
wrote the best prose—Cowley’s very sweet; Milton’s excepted—more 
extravagant than bis verse, as if written in ridicule of the latter.” Heary 
Grattan liked Milton best of all the poets, and said, “ if anybody would 
be a public speaker, let him stady his prose and his poetry—his prose is 
often an admirable model for the majestic style of speaking.”’ “ Who do 
you think the best writer of our time?” said Fox, “ I'll tell you who I 
think—Blackstone.” This was spoken in 1803. Two and twenty years 
later Lord Grenville remarked to Mr. Rogers, “You have not named 
the best style in its way—Blackstone’s.” 

It was observed by Fox that “no ancient and no modern poets except 
the English mention much the singing of birds. Virgil not once im his 
Georgies—doubts whether Catullus’s Passer was more than a little 
=. Virgil mentions the voices of birds once at least in Maeid, viii. 

s:.. 

- “ Et matutini volacram sub culmine cantus.” 
But cantus is an ambiguous word, and may stand as well for the chirp- 


ing of sparrows as for the song of the thrush or the linnet. The crowing 
of the cock is g&lli cantus. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF Burke.—Here are a few of Mr. Rogers’ quotations 
from Burke :— 

Dull prosers are preferable to dull jokers. The first require only pa- 
tience ; but the last harass the spirits and check their spontaneous 
action. 

Somebody who had met Mr. Fox abroad, mentioned bis early attach- 
ment to France and French manners. “ Yes,” said Mr. B., * his attach- 
ment has been great and long, and, like acat, he has continued faithful to 
the house after the family bas left it.’’ ; 

Educaticn should be considered as improving the heart as well as the 
head. Too often mentioned merely asa school acquirement. The last 
may be bought by any rich vulgar parent—the first can only be imbibed 
from domestic guardians, who have themselves a thorough and refined 
sense of true virtue. 

Dr. Lawrence said he bad known Burke read Savary’s Letters on 
Egypt and on Greece to the ladies in the morning, and compare it with 
Strabo at night. In arguments be puts out his whole strength, but is 
ready to listen, and is full of enquiry. Dined with him and others at the 
Ton, in Billingsgate. At dinner-time he was missed, and was found at a 
fishmonger’s, learning the history of pickled salmon. 





Ta xine Bu.tocx.—Heard a story of a youfig colonial lady, who cunld 
“ talk bullock” so well that she could do anything with the animals. 
But subsequently her parents had got rich, and she had become refined 
and pretentious. One day walking with her lover, a young gentleman 
just arrived from England, and unacquainted with colonial ways, both in 
great toilet, she spied one of her father’s bullocks in a dray, which had 
lain down sulky, and absolutely refused to move. The driver, too, was 
a new hand, and could do nothing with the obstinate beast. The young 
lady, carried away by the exigencies of the moment, took the whip as in 
days of old, struck the animal a sharp blow, and cried, “ Dévil burst 
you, Ginger! get up!’ This delicate dangue de beuf had a most magical 
effect. The recreant Ginger immediately arose, and walked awa: 
vigorously with his load. Whether the lover walked away without his, 
I was not able to learn.— Diary of a Working Clergyman in Australia. 





Tae Euprre or HeattH.—Wao Wietps Irs Scerrre.—There is a species 
of universal empire which has been attained. It is an empire not over the souls 
and bodies of mankind, but over their diseases. The conqueror who has 
achieved this grand result is Doctor Hottoway, of London; at least we are 
taught to believe that he has done so by vouchers from all parts of the Christian 
and heathen world, which seem to be irrefutable, and which, in fact, so far as 
we know, bave never been challenged. His Piils and Ointment are “ universal 
remedies” in a doublesense. They are disseminated throughout the habitable 
got. and they are (so “ crowds of witnesses” tell us) universally successful. 

n this country it is quite certain that the Pills are used with the most beneficial 
effect in disorders of the stomach, liver, and bowels, and that scrofula, and all 
the family of eruptive diseases and discharging sores, give way to the healing 
operation of the Ointment. Surely, the noblest of all universal empires is that 
— stretches its healing sceptre over the maladies of all nations!—Day 

‘ook. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have received, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods, 
being made to order for their Fall snd Winter Sales, through 

Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 

Clothing. 








| MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 


57 Walker Street, New York. 





TO PARENTS TRAVELLING IN’ EUROPE. 
Superlor Education for Young Ladies, at 


BRIGHTON, SUSSEX, ENGLAND. 
E MISSES DODD, WHO CONDUCT A FIRST CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, HIGHLY 


recommended a the Nobility and Clergy, have now a few vacancies.—The education 
combines solid Evglish instruction with the usual accomplishments, and peculiar advantages 
are offered for acquiring the Con'inental lauguages and Music.—The first Professors are in 
attendance.—The health, comfort, moral, and religious training of the pupils are objects of 


unremitting care. Parents travelling in Europe would find here a comfortable home for 
their children during their absence, with every Educational advantage. 
Terms for Board with French and English, Sixty Guineas per annum. 
Accomplishments extra. A reduction is made for sisters or 
pid, to Miss Dodd, No. 23 Sussex Square, Brighton, Englan 
References are kindly permitted to: 
The Right Hon. The Countess of Kinnoul, 29 Portman Square, London. 
The Right Hon. Lady Laura Meyrick, 43 Grosvenor Street, London. 
Mrs. William Darch, 21 Sussex Square, Brighton. 
The Rev. Harry Van: Russell, Harneston, Bedale, Yorkshire. 
The Rev. Perceval Frost, Ll sussex Square, Brighton. 
Frederick Bell, Esq., 27 Hatton Garden, London. 
Mrs. George Cruicashank. 39 East 28th Street, New York. 
Mrs. Philip Prichard, 24 West 36ch Street, New York, &c., &c, 


Laundress and 
meme) pupils. Address, post- 





R. E. L. SNOW, being located at the “ Albion” office—during the 

warm season, Will at'end Ww the framiug of Aibion Kograviogs tor parties in the coan- 

try, who may send their orders to him. Will also purcaase any description of Merchandise— 
upon orders sent him accompanied with cash, 


REMOVAL. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Street. 








I. & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST., & 719 BROADWAY, N. & 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 
(Established 1804.) 


MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OF PER 
to the Trave, Horets, Private Famiies, and all who are choice in their taste, and desire 


a genwine article, a sege veriety of Tea2—GREEN aND Back, SoucHONG, Poucnone, ENGLISH 
BREAKFAST, OOLONG, ERIAL, Hyson, GUNPOWDER, Youne Hyson, &c., in chests aud half 
chests, &c. 


Corres—Mocuaa and Java.—Wines—Mapetras, Suerries, Ports, Hoces, &c., véry old 
and high grades, in original packages, demi-johns, magnums, and bott'es. 

BaRTO®’ 4ND GUESTIER’S CLARETS.-—CHamPaGNes: Moet and Chandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, Heidseick. G. H. Mumm’s, &c., &c., &c. b 

Ligvors.—B: Rums, Whiskey, Gin, Arrack, Absinthe, Kirsch, &c., &c., in or'ginal 
packages ;, also, Curacao, M ino, Anisette, Noyeau, Bitters, &c.—Matt Liquors.- 
don Brown Stout, Scotch, and English Axgs. 

Secars—A variety of Choice Brands.—PicKLes—ENGLISH 

M &c.—UHEESE. iN, CuEppen, Roya Victoria, PRINCE ALBERT, 


and Frencx.—Sauces—For 

Cc jeat, —STILTO. 

Parmesan, GRUY: Durer, and 
barrels. 


—o 


— WESTPHALis and AMERICAN. -O1s, 





ERE, AMERICAN.—SUG4RS.—LOar, CRUSHED, PULVER- 
ize, St. Crorx, &c.. in barrels and haif — 
OLivs, SPeza, and WHALE: 
w@ Onur Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 
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‘ INSURANCE. INSURANCE. FURNITURE, &c. 
ey BOuURITY ere MUTUAL its MEEKS: 
PIREB Rha ahem COMPANY LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY CABINET FURNITURE 
. OF NEW YORK. WAREROOMS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 
Josarn Wiixtr, Ricuagp P. Bavrr, Wx. Dexwstoun, Gonos H. Bares, 
Joux Hauser, 8. T. VaLawrurs, Epu’p. W. Conuizs, Epwaap Cromwsit, 
Rosuar L. Cast, Jous R. Wits, Wx. Brnpsatt, Jr., Gnuoros B. GRumwet, 
‘Wa. H. Hussey, Rost. L. Murzar, Surra Laweence, Tuomas J. Ownx, 
Eovwagp Wu.rss, Wx. Auten Borize, Jos. Lawnunos, Anruony P. Francis. 
Joun D. Wanner, L. B. Wruas, Samu. ©. Paxsow, Samuan D. Bascoce, 
Eowarp Mcrrirr, Joun ALLEN, D.« JonaTHaN ODELL, 
Haxey Barzow, Wim F. Morr, EK. J. Doxwau, Rosgrt Bown. 
Evwaxp Huicur, Epwazp Woop, 





MARINE AND eaanaes INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION Is IED S ED TO ° taa FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
The amount of pm over $1,300,000. 
Risks bw wy the lowest rat 
The Come Somat eater Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
the di tf of o obligation fe fe maketh mm pg bg ent 
actual Frewh — 4 Freie * ~ responsi! bility can attach to the y- 


me tS a5 of = 
H. Gaur 
pouty Genscvs.” 





S$o.d00 a0 to the Mares 4 holders has just been declared, out of 
the Capital. 

TRUSTEES. 
Cuas. H. Mansnaut, 
Henry A. Cort, 
Josern Fou.xs, Jr. 
Jacos R. Nevius, U. A. eum 
ALFRED Seto, Jos. ee, dr., — R. 
Wa. H. Newman, P. Srracna 
ALex. M. Lawannes, by Fox, 
Joun A. ow 


Perer Pornisr, 
Sounvr. Livineston, 


ape! Bart.etr, 
Porverr, 


Grorcs G. Hossox, 


B. NEILSON, Presiden 
49HN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED BRTON, Vico President. 


New York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 











This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
» Factories, Ships in Port, &c. 
On the most favourable terms. ll losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 


Freperice 5. Winston, Joun V. L. Paurn, Wu." Moors, 
Josern Biunt, Rossrt H. M‘Curpy, Isaac Green Pearson, 
Joun H Swirt, Wruas J. Borxer, Wu. Berrts, 
oun P. Yetverton, Joun Wapsworrs, A.trrep Epwarps, 
NATHANIEL HaYDEN, Joun M. Srvart, Georoe R. Crark, 
E. Sprouts, Samvusn. M. CoRNELL, Lucivs Rosrinson, 
Wuuam H. Porsam, 


Davip | — a 
W. E. 
Auex. W. BRADFORD, 


OFFICE, No. 94 BROAD WAY. 


UARTERLY STATEMENT OF ETE AFFAIRS OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company of New York, for the Quarter ending 30th April, 1859: 





Assets, uary, 1859, Pa ieGececseuspeae enesescccess 933 42 
Fram te fh Test and 1882. Eide Se ddcdbdsdddvvivedeccccséoos bar 69 
151,501 75 
Receipts During the Quarter.. ” 
Premiums.............0--seeeeees Etdbcebedccbocsessond 56 
For Tinterest...eecceseceeceearecsenreces wabghneetéongnqoue sat 35 «267,505 91 4 


Mos. 333 and 335 FOURTH 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF BROADWAY. 
JOHN MBEES, 
Of the old firm of J. & J. W. MEEKS, 


Invites the attention of Furniture buyers ane A aoge = elegant assortment of Cabinet 
Furniture, sui 


Parlours, Dining- ~Boeumn, "Libraries, &e., 


mode from sclested and well-amasned weet, § fe eee most approved styles, at 
very reasonab’ ; 





The well-known reputation of the late firm for making 
SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE 
will be fully sustained. 















A fall assortment of every descript 
UNDER a PERSONAL SUPERINTEN DENCE. 


FURNITURE. 
RICH AND oe CLASS. 
E. W. HUTCHINGS, 


vs * 6,062,315 50 475 Broadway, (ap states.) New York, (between Broome and 
2)” 16,126 718,263,591 89 we v4 rand Streets.) 
assortment pesease el t st for th PARLOUR LIBRARY, DIN 
$5,263 591 69 ING BOOM and CHAMBER, OOD) WALNUT, OAR aad MAHOGANY, in the 
125, RICES DOWER than any cther manufactery in the United Staten for the sme class of 


SRO ener arta 











Board of Trustees: 


to poe heed but shall be 


is now pi 7k 7 come oe g maaan DESIGNS, for 
Claims unpaid. . ORNAMENTAL woo ®, and FIRE PI RUES with MIRRORS, FRAMES, and 
N ty Policies ‘a gg Slat Janmary, 1859 .........eeeeeeeeeeeeenveee 10,993 other work cennected a —y --~f of FURNISHING,—DESIGNS of which can be seen 
lasued during the Quarter..........0.)c0sceeceeeeeeeeeesccceecrecseneeeeees 438 at his Warerooms, as above. 
11,41 ° 
Deduct for forfeited, surrendered, cancelled, expired, and dead.......... W71 ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
i AR II so nuiienn naitin i nanscocneneendeepiauncsooses 11,260 Plain and Artistic Furniture, &. 
~~ Or which ‘osar are forthe whole life TT! SUBSCRIRER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES TO 
260 are Endowment Policies. execute all orders for - yee oe ees wy we on, EY 
ad _& Term Policies. connected therewith, viz: Plain Decorative Painting, Panelling, Cabinet Work 
in eral, Mirror and Picture Frames, Carving, Gilding, Paper-hangings, &c. 
Net me yyy! wr the Quarter in Policies. 267 Chand Curtains, &c., on commission. 
: in “tte Pelicies......... All cite “Eater mcatinees Le ae be executed in the best manner and at the lowes 
t i Estimates made charge. 
Sa GEORGE PLATT, 
. 298 Office and Manafactory, $27 and $29 Fourth Avenue. 
Decrease in Term Policies...........-+++ O- e8ecese-coccsscocosescece 31 on 
Average amount of Insurance for each Policy of inerease.............. $3,153 63 INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
I have carefully examined the above statement and believe the same to be correct. Remora TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE B STEW ART'S, WHERE 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. we invite all who have never seen s an article to look at them. We won’t ask you 


pleased to serve you, ‘ifyou — They are ‘ectly cl sweet 
lasting. Den’ forget to to look at them. an also see at ay 


Colten’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 


That take up your bedding without trouble. 


REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 





Hewey A. Suytuz, 
Grorce zB, Wx. K. Srrone, 
ecmenne > S. WINSTON, President. 
Secretary, ISAAC pee te. : 3 oe HOMANS. 
edical Examiner, MIN TURN POS Post, M 





Directors. 





Paupenice R. Les, P Atrrep Moors. 
Eevee Wrers, Cuarues J. Dope Bexsamin W. Frorp, 
5 Suir, zo A. ALYORD, A. Stewart Biacx, 
Apax W. Srizs. Joun BR. Paxton, . Hennessy, 
Comweuivs L. Evererr, Grorcs & es Simson Asranaus, M.D. 
Eow Pisrson, amuse. W Joun Ssorw 

loun A. Deveav, Lead Si Corxsuivs B. Timpson, 

y J. Bowsn, NDRE FROMENT, James Homes, 
: Josera H. Gopwi. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLE Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secreary. _ oe, 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
" ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Cage. wire ial Fremlume may remmais oo fo am ARGE pee 
Omice—65 Wall Streetgo. M. KNEVITT, Acruazy. 
METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital... 2.2.2.0... eee c cece A ee eae $300,000. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL Py yy BY 
ey eiican thine 1s pest ont continues to insure ds of person- 


ips in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
oh isbrar With the Sesonty of the tnsurecs and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 











Jossrn B. Varncm, Marri Bares, Jr., Guusert 8. Beeoxman, 
ARD APPLEBY, Dup.iey B. FuLusr, Joun C. HENDERSON, 
. Wo.cort, Cuar.es L. Voss, LoRRAIN FREEMAN, 
Wiis K. Strrone, Warren Deano, Jr., Epwarp MacomBER, 
Moszs Tay.or, Henry V. Burier, Warson E. Casz, 


Cuarues E. ApPLesy, 


Joszrn B. Varnum, Jr., 
Sami. D. BRADFORD, Jr., 


Jas. Lon. GrauaM, Jr., 

Bowes R. McIivatng, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 

ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STHBRLING, OR iS,600.098- 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


James O. SHELDON, 
Dantg. Parisu, 
Gustavus A. Conover, 





Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly 
in addition to its Fire Business, this Company is pre to transact 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT 
Wm. Pi . Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
Thos. Ric . Benj. B. Sherman, Sag Skiddy, 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. a, Henry Eyre. 
Henry A. Smythe, rge Moke. 


A. B. McDonald, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
OFrFics or THE G@ AGENTS = — Unrrep States, 
New York, Feb. 1, 
HE —eentotes Agee give notice that ney. ate to 2 one li- 
cations for Life Assurance on the most favourable 
containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Omer N No. mn ALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
AL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





Robert J. Dillon, J. W. Gerard, Junr. Henry Ludlam, 
pS! Habicht, eee Seen, % J. G. Holbroke. 
Soicrror—Robert J. Dillon. | Consuitine Counser—J. W. Gerard. 
MepicaL S. Keene. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every other Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall 
Street, New York, where all business connected with the Societ 


y's operations 
ible advantage of ae and at- 
ie Settlement of Claims, de. 


All Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claims 
6 Se to 
The Medical Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between I' and 2 


oclock, P. M. . 


“aan 
AOS Ab A5TES FURS OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the 
See of New York, for the benefit of all Policy-holders in 


C. E. HABICHT. 


ness, 
Forty-three per Cent—Siz per Cent 
Gertlaeatee of the issue of 1886. 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
——————————————————————————————— es 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE pay: te Bust. 
and Den veterned $0 He Conlers, ous of the pretie of Ce year oe. a dividend 
interest on the outstanding scrip—and 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 


** Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.””—N. ¥. EVANGELIST, 
“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.”’—¥. Y. TRIBUNE. 

“It will be universally uased.”—VN. Y. TIMES. 

“ Has accomplished the object desired.”"—HOME JOURNAL. 

“Ranks foremost among modern inventions.”— WASHINGTON INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 

“Cool 4a BJ. 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 





» portable, cheap, gleanly, and delight 


OFFICE, lll BROADWAV. . “ It is precisely the article wanted.” —MERCANTILE TIMES. 
iunre. geen Vaited Bates and nd Canadas, oF direct trom ay tre ey ey py 
to 
yor to width. For circulars and further informatio Price, from $5 to $6,20 scoording 


address— 
GEU. F. GRAY, iecter 3 ~*- Co., 
Broadway, ‘ew York. 





ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 





PORTABLE COAL GAS APPARATUS. 
IT IS A FIXED FACT! 


HE GAS GENERATING COMPANY IS A GREAT SUCCESS, AND Say my APPARA- 
tus waste i. ond their most sanguine expectations. it is to be seen in operation at 
German Clab House No. 


the St. oove se 801 bmg oy 06 Fourth Avenue, and 
omens Broad wa icholas 
F ' N A N Cc ! A L. Judge for yourselves Seed cal vesckies: HENDRICEE E°RROTHERS. Fatentece. 








AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


[35 LETTERS or CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the world trong’ the Messrs. Roruscutip’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 





JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


86 Broadway, Cor. of wali Street, 


and 700 puetaes, 
ear Fourth Street. 


Sore LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS iid; RF FOR RUROPEAN A AND AMERI- 
can Travelling. Paris made for Ladies and Gentlemen’s 


Travelling and 





RICHARD BELL, nts for the 
TRAD” | a, BANRCOR MONNREAT, 


Orrss Fs FOR =ate, 3 Betis ON Ry UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of in Canada, 


CREDITS issued, Ly i ‘cad N yy ny able in Canada 
a otes, le ur- 
chased or Collected. oo “ 








TOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. & RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPBANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
es 


The Cheapest, Best, and most Economical, 
other, being at the same time the most durabie in structure, and most certain in its epera - 


tions. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


MASSER’S 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
As Improved for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 


The only Freezer known which is constructed on true Scientific principles. 
requiring less Ice and less labour than any 


E. KETCHUM & CO., 
Manuf: of J d and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 








FRAN HOLLAND, ’ PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 

GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA, 

IRELAND, SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 
, ON 

ATHENS, BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., 


Office in New York, No. 8 wall Street. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N.Y. & CaLaremas ae & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broad 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI.« OREGON AX 4 THE SANDWICH Is 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 20th of 
Ml io aay mete et mee ce ane a 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 





PREPARE FOR " WEATHER. 
Ss 


WIN IP’Ss 
SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS 
ARE THE ONLY 
PEBFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL KINDS. 


BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS. 





BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


ISSUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO,, 





REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 


NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 


A full assortment from the Best Maxers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE 4T 
J, & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, \ 
601 Broadway, New York. 








NO. ‘9 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


= AND NOTES b Fara IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
fer, collected free of charge. 





Public and Private 
short 


The Largest and Most Complete Assortment of 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices at 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


Each article is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no — 
Ships, 8 and Hotels supplied at 





notice, on the most reasonable terms. 





Drafts and credits pod, and bills urchased and collected on Scotland 
a - Bran perches England, Ireland, 

R.C. FERGUSSON, 

e F Sr. "x0 29 William Street, New York. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
CHARLESTON 


Issue Barx oF on the 

BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
im sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Encianp, Ine 
LanD, Scortanp and WaLss. 


———————————————————————————— 
WILDER’S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., 
AGENTS FOR THE PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 197 South Water Street, Chicago, IU. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Norics.—This celebrated Fire:Proof Sate is no longer made and sold by Silaa C. Herring, 
> his license having expired. 





HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION gna! SAFES. 
1TH HALLS PATENT POWDER PROOF LOCKS, 


sae eaty ae the W Pair, 
York, 168, and are te American Safes that were a 


st peed the Wore Fair, Ni “4 
s ew 
Medals at the London Wurid’s 











5G, HOLBROOKE, } S*neral Agents. 


SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRCNZED, AND PaINTED 
TRON WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &-., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
’ TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
which are offered at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM © 
18 DESIGNED LO FURNISH 
’ MUSCULAR EXERCISE 
ersons of Seden habit and occuvation—as Students, Literary and Professional 
Man, asuan Acoo' mw and also to Boys and Girls, Lavalids and even Children, 
This apparatus can be fastened to the wood- py 0 of any Room, Office, Studio. Bed-room, 








or Bath-reom, and takes = no more space than a eo a Peg. It is readily ad: ad- 
$oXoa to the torength of person—a child, an invalid, or the most robust man—by simply 
turning a screw. For Sale at 


J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Brandwey. New York. 


or Bed Steer NEW TORK BK. wOPFiSE as 25 CENTRE "et 8, c FORMEH Y ton LY ss. 

300, and wed Son GREEN WICH ST CEE. 
patel stn pan dlae og, hana Country orders wilted. “Goods careful 
packed and wah H. V. SIGLER, Agent. 








— 
Wu. roune. W. YOUNG & 
© J. smBan. ran chum 








